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IMPROVED ONION CULTURE 
R. H. PRICE, TEXAS EXPERIMENT STATION 


The usual method of transplanting onions by hand and dibble 
is hard and tedious wor k. Often onion piants are set too deep in 
this way by the inexperienced, and the bulbs do not so readily form 
underground. During the first two years in my work with onions 
I have tested a method of transplanting young onion plants with the 
common Planet Jr turning plow, and found the method to work 
well. A furrow is opened with the plow, and the young onion 
plants are laid along on the straight side of the furrow, as shown 
in the picture, engraved from a photograph, and then soil is thrown 
back on the roots with the same plow. Afterthe earth is thrown on 
the roots it should be pressed with the foot by walking on it, or a 
small roller may be used for the same purpose. In this way all the 
work may be done without bending the back except in dropping 
Small boys may be employed for this work, and 
In the engrav- 





the young plants. 
the setting of an acrecan be done at a cost of $2.50, 


For Week Ending March 14, 1896 


THE APIARY 


IN MARCH 


A. H. DUFF 


March is the most critical month of the whole year with bees, 
and the heaviest losses occur in this month. Many colonies go into 
winter quarters with scant provisions, which being consumed about 
this time, leave such colonies to starve to death. Bees in most 
localities commence to breed rapidly during this month, and to 
draw heavily on their stores. As a rule, bees will consume more 
honey this month than they do in the three months preceding this, 
hence the importance of looking after them now and furnishing 
food to all that need it. In localities where the weather is yet quite 
cold, candy is the best food to give them, but where it is warm 
enough for them to fly every few days, syrup may be fed them with 
safety. To obtain the best results, we should not be content with 
feeding merely to save their lives, but during the latter part of this 
month we should commence stimulating feeding, as this doubles 
the strength of colonies, and by that means doubles the size of the 





ing are shown onions jf 
as they come up from 
seed too thick, and are 
being taken out and 
transplanted with the 
plow. The seed ‘was 4 
sown early in Janu- ai 

ary, and the trans- 
planting was done 
early in February. 
The young plants have 
been grown success- 
fully this way in 
Texas, but further 
north they must be 
startel] in hotbeds or 
greenhouses. In start- 
ing onions early at the 
north, Mr C. L. Hill 
writes to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST: With 
varieties which _re- 
quire a long season 
for their full develop- 
ment, an early start 
in the spring is neces- 
sary. I plant the seed 
under glass in hot- 








Gea] honey crop. It re- 
"| quires about one gill 
of syrup per day to 
»}| each colony to ac- 

| complish this, and it 

| will be found to be a 

| good investment. We 

| can also furnish the 

a bees a substitute for 

ee pollen in early spring, 

and especially during 
this month, when 
most needed. Any 
kind of grain, ground 

fine, will answer. I 

prefer oats mixed 

with rye or wheat. 

Set it out in the apiary 

in boxes; shallow 

boxes are the best. 

First take some syrup 

and get the bees to 

working on that, then 
set the syrup in the 
meal, or spill some of 
it in the meal, and in 
this way it is no 
trouble to get them 











beds, early enough to 
have plants of 
size by 


good 
the time the ground can be put in condition for setting out. 
The transplanting is something of a job, and yet it is scarcely more 
than would be the task of the first weeding that has to be done when 
the seeds are sown directly in the field. There is also.a great gain 
in having well-filled rows of plants evenly distributed. Even if 
the seeding should be faultless, some seeds will fail to come up, and 
the rows will be more or less uneven. But the transplanting plan 
gives such even rows of fine plants as does one good to look at. 





How Thorough eed ‘Swi ne Pay is shown by the public sale on Feb 
26, at the Mlinois state fair grounds, of 55 Poland-China brood sows 
for an average of $100 each, while a young sow bred by F. D. 
Waters sold for $651. The buyers included some of the most suc- 
cessful breeders from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Texas, Missouri, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin, who 
thus show their confidence in the future of swine raising as one 
of the surest sources of farm profits. 


EASY WAY OF TRANSPLANTING ONIONS 
them working on the meal; this alone will pay for all the trouble. 





started. It is a very 
interesting sight to see 


During the month of March dysentery gets in its greatest 
destruction, and often results in the loss of whole apiaries, This 
disease is brought about by long confinement in cold weather in 
unprotected hives, or hives not properly protected, and in some 
cases, perhaps, an inferior quality of honey will bring it on. The 
best and about the only cure for dysentery is fine weather. A 
few-fine days, which will admit of the bees flying freely, will ordi- 
narily effect a cure, and without this but littlecan be done. Blocks 
of candy should be given all affected colonies. This is a healthful 
diet for them, and they will leave their own stores to feed upon it. 
A thorough drying out of the hives, chaff cushions and packing of 
whatever nature, is very beneficial if the weather will admit of it. 
Bees cannot successfully fly when there is much snow on the 
ground, and it is better to shade the hives at such a time, so as to 
induce them to stay in except on days that are warm enough for 
the bees to fly, when they should have the full benefit of the sun. 
















































































(2) SPRING WORK 





HOW TO OBTAIN HARDY PECAN TREES 


A. §. FULLER 


It is quite probable that some of our nurserymen have seedling 
trees raised from nuts procured in the north, and these would be 
far preferable for planting in the northern states to those raised 
from southern stock. But if hardy pecans cannot be purchased in 
the nurseries, then the next best way to procure them is to secure 
nuts from afiywhere along the northern range of this tree, in In- 
diana, Illinois or Missouri, and failing this, from Indian Territory, 
or Arkansas. When such nuts are procured they should be planted 
immediately or before the ground freezes in the fall, or mixed with 
sand and buried in the ground until spring and then planted in 
nursery rows, covering them about three inches deep. The nuts 
should be dropped about six inches apart in the drills, and if sound 
and moderately fresh when planted, almost every one will grow,—at 
least that has been my experience with pecan nuts procured in the 
western states and buried in a box of sand late in autumn. The 
seedlings should, of course, have clean culture during the summer, 
or sufficient mulch applied to smother the weeds and keep the soil 
moist. In the fall of the first season dig up the seedlings and 
shorten the taproots about one-half, and then either plant again in 
the nursery rows, or delay the operation until the ensuing spring. 
In planting such small seedlings the soil should be firmly packed 
about their roots. If there are any side or lateral branches on the 
main stems, cut them away, being careful to preserve the terminal 
bud. The seedlings may now be kept in the nursery rows for two 
years, then lifted again, and if large enough set out where they are 
to remain permanently ; if not, prune the taproots again and replant 
in the nursery rows, allowing a little more room for growing than 
when younger. Every transplanting tends to increase the quantity 
and quality of the fibrous roots, making later transplanting, or when 
the trees are six to eight feet high, safe with very slight check to 
the growth. Under this system I have found that pecans and all 
of the hickory tribe may be as safely transplanted as any of our 
common fruit trees, even when of a size large enough for planting 
along our highways, for both shade and their fruits. The pecan is 
a beautiful tree, arid for roadside planting it has the advantage over 
many other kinds in sending its roots down deeply into the earth, 
not spreading widely to the injury of crops growing in the adjoin- 
ing fields, as is usual with the maple, elm and beech. 








Stable Manure is of Uncertain Value, dependent upon kind of 
food and animal, but still more upon the method of saving and 
handling. This is emphasized by the table below, of analyses 
(made at the state experiment station) of stable manures from vari- 
ous places in Massachusetts. Reckoning three tons of manure to 
make a cord, it will be seen that one sample is worth only $2.43 
per cord, another almost eight times as much, while the average 
of 38 samples is $6.21 per cord. Although 100 lbs of liquid manure 
contains 96 Ibs of water, it has twice as much nitrogen and potash 
and two-thirds as much phosphoric acid as the average of solid 
stable manure. Hence at 15, 4 and 5c p lb for these elements re- 
spectively, a ton of liquid manure contains $3.77 worth of plant 
food compared to only $2.07 in a ton of average stable manure. 
Plenty of absorbents and hogs to work over the manure and pre- 
vent fermentation will save most of this very valuable liquid 
manure. This table cannot be too carefully studied, for the differ- 
ences in value of manure must be even greater in other states 
where farmers take less care of it: 

COMPOSITION OF STABLE OR BARNYARD MANURE 


Locality ——Pr cent or lbs in 100——, -—Lbs per ton—, -L bs per cord—, —Val in cash, 
Water Nit Phacid Pot Nit Phacid Pot Nit Pha’d Pot Prton Prco'd 


Amherst,(av), 65 0.454 0.333 0.569 9.1 6.7 11.2 27 20 34 ®2.14 6.42 


Hadley, 50 1.230 §=6.740 1.400 24.6 14.8 28.0 77 44 $4 §.70 17.10 
Westfield, 73 86.398 )~=—— «193 168 7.9 39 3.3 24 12 10 1.51 4.53 
Coneord, 55 .290 211 346 58 442 69 17 13 21 1.35 4.05 
Worcester, 69 .2066 102 .132 41 20 26 12 6 8 81 2.43 
Avof 38samples,67 .477 .320 410 9.2 62 98 28 19 29 2.07 6.21 
Liquid manure, 9% .980 .240 .880 19.6 4.8 176 59 14 53 3.77 11.31 


How to Build a Creamery in the best way, and at the least 
expense, is quite as vital a problem as choosing the system upon 
which to operate. Where farmers know just what they want 
and have plans for its construction, they can usually build their 
creamery, cold storage plant, etc, more cheaply than to have an 
outside contractor come in and do it. Heretofore the trouble 
has been that it was almost impossible for farmers to learn just 
how to proceed. This trouble no longer exists. A book is now out 
that gives floor plans, elevations and photographs of all sorts of 
buildings for creameries, including specifications and working 
drawings, plans for icehouses and cold storage, full particulars 
about plumbing and drainage, and making clear every possible 
point in the construction of creameries, designed for all sorts of 
sites and systems, and at a cost of $300 to $1500. This book also 
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gives useful rules for operating the factory, with full directions foy 
starting a co-operative creamery company. Those interested in the 
subject will find this book most interesting, while to those who 
really intend to go into creamery dairying it is worth many dollars, 
Those who state that they are subscribers to this journai can obtain 
the book by sending only i0c to Vermont Farm Machine Co, 
Bellows Falls, Vt; the price to others is 50c. 





GETTING RID OF DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS 


PROF E. A. EASTMAN, ILLINOIS 


The mothers of next year’s crop of chinch bugs are all in good 
health, and ready for the first opportunity to begin work. They 
are hidden away under tufts of grass, old boards, and many such 
retreats. In the spring, when the young grain is growing, these 
insects lay their eggs just below the surface of the soil, 200 by each 
female. These hatch out in a little while and the young come on— 
little red fellows without wings. When in this condition if a cold 
rain comes, they will be killed, but if a dry spring is followed by a 
dry summer, there is apt to be much damage from chinch bugs, 
These insects do not eat the stalk, but suck the sap from the young 


-plants. Begin fighting them as early in the spring as possible, 


Burn stubble and old weeds, for’every time ajmother is killed a large 
part of next year’s brood is destroyed. It is a good idea to take 
care of game fowls, and to warn hunters to let them alone. Pro- 
tect all birds. I would not kill hawks or owls, even if they do 
catch chickens. Quails eat many chinch bugs. No man likes to 
hunt better than I, but we must come to realize that birds are our 
friends. Eventually we may be benefited by the introduction of 
infectious diseases among the chinch bugs. I don’t think fall plow- 
ing interferes very much with these insects, but if a heavy rain 
comes at the right time they will be killed. Let all the snakes on 
your farm live, for they eat bugs. Toads are great destroyers of 
insects. The cabbage butterfly is the most destructive of its kind, 
It may be killed by a vegetable poison when a caterpillar. The eggs 
of the Colorado potato bug are laid on the underside of the leaf in 
great numbers. These may be killed by spraying with a diluted 
solution of paris green, or by being knocked off into a vessel and 
destroyed. The white grub which comes from the June bug is very 
destructive. It ruins pastures and strawberry beds, and injures 
field crops. It takes this insect three years to mature. The best 
way to kill it is to cultivate birds. Crows eat them. Turn up 
the ground and give the chickens a chance. Starve them whenever 
possible. The ground mole and shrew mice are good insect killers. 





Circular Shipping Coops give the best results. They are strong 
and durable, easily and quickly constructed, very light, readily 
handled, neat in appearance, least destructive of plumage of restless 
fowls when en route, cost but 
a few cents, and save express 
charges. I make the coops in 
different sizes for pens, trios 
and single birds. Dimensions 
for larger coops are given 
with the illustration. Cheap 
full-width unbleached muslin 
is used for the cover. A wide 
hem is turned down at each 

CHEAP SHIPPING Coop selvage edge and machine 

Made of two barrel hoops (a) 64 inches stitched, for the drawstring. 
inqiameter, ang Siz curs Stain O22 It is then seamed up by 
clinched. The bottom (c) is gunny sack- machine, for all must be made 
ing, or partly worn grain sacks. very strong, but the hems are 
not seamed across; simply sew from hem to hem, and with needle 
fasten the seam just below lower edges of hems. Strong manilla 
cord is drawn into the hems. The muslin case is then placed over 
the frame and drawn tight at both top and bottom, and fastened at 
the bottom. This makes the floor of the coop doubly strong. 
When the fowls are in and ready for shipment, the drawstrings at 
top are drawn tight, leaving a small opening to admit air, food and 
water. Before the muslin cover is seamed up, pockets are stitched 
on the inside of cover for corn. Thus is their food supplied in 
plenty for the journey, and kept clean for them. A drinking cup 
is made fast by encircling a pint tin cup with a cloth band, the ends 
of which are tacked to one of the pieces of lath.—{Nellie Hawks. 





Southdowns are in extraordinary demand, partly because of 
their usefulness in ‘“‘muttonizing” other breeds. Southdowns made 
an admirable record at the fairs last season, and the Southdown 
breeders’ association will probably repeat its offers of special prizes 
this year. It charges double fee for registering animals two years 
old or over, to encourage registry before that limit is reached. 
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DWARF ESSEX RAPE FOR SHEEP AND OTHER STOCK 


J. F. HICKMAN, OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION 


On moderately good land, in this state, one can raise an excellent 
crop of Dwarf Essex rape, which can be used as forage to feed in 
the stables, or it can be pastured with as good, if not better, results. 
We have grown it at this station the past two years, and have 
secured at the first cutting from eight to twelve tons per acre 90 
days after planting. We plant in rows 28 to 30 inches apart, and 
cultivate, giving only surface or shallow cultivation. It may be 
sown broadcast, but the weeds in that case are likely to make the 
yield per acre less than by the other method. We have allowed it 
to reach from three to four feet in hight before cutting the tirst 
time, and even then the sheep have eaten stalk and all, not leaving 
any part of it. It is necessary to starve the sheep to eating it at 
first. They will, if turned into the rape patch, eat dry grass before 
they will touch the rape, but if kept there about two days they will 
take to it, and from that time on no trouble will be experienced, 
unless it be to keep them from eating too much. I know of no crop 
that is so easily raised that will furnish more or better sheep feed to 
the acre than the rape. It may be sown in May, and will be ready 
for pasturing in July and August. Or it may be sown in June, or 
even up to the latter part of July, and this last seeding will furnish, 
under moderately favorable circumstances, a large amount of pas 
ture or fodder. On Ohio soil it may be sown after taking off a crop 
oftearly potatoes, or 








STOCK [3] 
MILK FROM PARTURIENT COWS 

GEORGE E. NEWELL, WISCONSIN 
Milk shouid not be saved from cows that have recently calved. 
This is an oft-repeated injunction,—especially at this season of the 
year,—but different dairymen put various constructions upon it. 
All the way from the third to the tenth milking is saved, accord- 
ing to established habit, or. the dairy intelligence prevailing. This 
wide diveysity gravely affects milk quality through the calving 
season,beginning in February and ending about the last of March. 
Of course the error in this matter lies in saving the milk prema- 
turely. For the first two or three days after calving, the lacteal 
fluid secreted by the cow cannot be called milk, although it con- 
tains its constituents in improper proportions. The subject is best 
understood by saying that the yellow viscid colostrum, or first 
milk, develops into milk within a certain limit of time subsequent 
to calving. This time, although variable in the majority of cases, 
has taken place by the fourth day of parturiency, so that the ninth 
milking is pure enough to save. Those who save the fourth and 
fifth milking and consider it good enough, extract it from an udder 
that is turgid and inflamed from the sudden establishment of the 
lacteal function. Moreover, as above explained, the fluid has not 
reached a stage where its constituents are in proper and healthful 
proportions. It is rich, but rich in waste material—fatty degen- 
erated cells. Such milk is only useful for the young calf. If fed 
to pigs it should be 


























after harvesting the | — BE ASS eee given sparingly, or by 
wheat. Our experi- its laxative effect it 
ence justifies the will do them more 
remark that the latter harm than good. 
seeding grows much is 

more rapidly than the Making Butter With- 
earlier, indicating out Hay.—The scarcity 
that it is well that the of hay complicates 
ground should be the feeding problem, 
pretty warm before especially for those 
seeding in the spring. engaged in dairying. 
After the first cutting I have eighteen cattle 
or eating off, it will and five horses. All 
start a second growth | the rough feed I pos- 
and will continue to sessed last fall was 
grow until after the straw from ten acres 
ground has_ been of short oats, and ten 
frozen several times acres of shredded 
inthe fall. We have corn fodder. The 
had it growing on the problem was what to 
station grounds as ; feed the cows so as to 
late as the middle of 4 get an average of one 
December. Rape pos- pound of butter per 
sesses remarkable fat- ~~ day from each cow 
tening properties. milked, as I needed 
The nutritive ratio of that amount to supply 
green rape as given customers. I began 
by Wolf is nearly one , feeding corn fodder 
to three, while that of as I would hay, add- 
red clover in blossom —_——. ing a liberal ration of 





is hardly one to six. 
The other side of the 
rape question is found 
in part, at least, in 
the following facts: 
When sheep are first 
turned in upon rape, 
or rather after they 
get to eating it nicely, 
itis necessary to 
guard against turning 
them into the rape 
patch when they are 
very hungry, as they 
May overeat and suffer from indigestion, or they may die from 
bloating. There is also danger or liability of purging at first. If 
the sheep have access to an old grass pasture when first turned on 
the rape, it will be very effective in preventing scours, as well as 
other disorders likely to arise from impaired digestion. If the first 
few days are passed without trouble, it isnot necessary to remove the 
Sheep from the rape patch, but it will always be judicious to look 
after them frequently. The greatest objection I find to the rape 
plant is that no crop depletes the soil more rapidly. It is stated 
that lambs fed upon rape gain from seven to twelve pounds per 
head monthly, and that an acre of it will feed over thirty sheep for 
two months, 


prized by any Jersey breeder. 


all ar? valuable cows. 


he was easily first. 
but a very narrow margin. 


and St Louis fair. 
herd. 


A GREAT PRIZE-WINNING JERSEY BULL 


Turbigo’s Best Son 26853 was bred by James T. Henderson of Auvergne, Ark, was dropped Jan 17, 
1891, and is as quiet and docile now, at five years, as when he was only a yearling—a trait greatly to be 
He is solid color, without a white spot; fine head and horn, heavy 
switch, fine style, long body, short legs, straight lines everywhere; exceedingly soft, fine skin; rich in 
color, good rudimentary teats, and in every way a superior animal to look at. 
as a sire, his calves being wonderfully uniform in appearance. 
None have as yet been tested. 
February, 1892, having seen his sire, Turbigo 18208, and his dam, Zoroanda 49119. 
she is now dead—an exceptionally fine cow, with large udder and large, straight-set teats. 
World’s fair they exhibited him in the two-year-old class, andin a ring of nearly a dozen fine animals 
Only Pedro stood between him and the sweepstakes place for the fair, and that by 
He has been constantly in the show ring, and whetler in class or at head 
of herd, has rarely failed to wear the blue ribbon; when he did, the red was sure to be his. 
year after the World’s fair, he took first wherever shown in class or herd, including Lllinois state fair 
In 1895, at Springfield he was second to Mackinac in class, but at head of first-prize of 
At St Louis he was second to Major Appelpogis and at head of second-prize herd. 





corn, bran, and corn- 
and-cob meal. This 
method, however, 
consumed the fodder 
too ranidly, much of 
it being wasted, and 
the milk yield was 
not satisfactory. I 
then changed my 
method to the follow- 
ing, with much better 
results: Six bushels 
mixed straw and 
fodder are slightly 
moistened with salt water. To this is added one bushel of bran, 
one-half bushel of corn meal, six quarts of oil-cake meal, and the 
whole mixed with a fork. This is fed to nine cows each morning, 
and the same amount is given at night. The ration gives better 
results than any mixture of these feeds that I have ever tried. 
Bran is worth $11 per ton, corn 25c per bushel,—to which five 
cents is added to pay for grinding,+and oil cake $20 per ton, thus 
making the daily cost of the grain ration for nine cows about 75c. 
Each horse is fed a basket of straw and fodder night and morning, 
and is also given six to eight ears of corn three times aday. They 
are in better condition than when given all the hay they will 
eat. The cattle are registered Jerseys. — [William West, Illinois, 


He is no less superior 
A few ot his heifers are in milk, and 
Latimer & Miller of Illinois purchased him in 
The latter was—for 
At the 


In 1894, the 



































































































































292 [4 VINEYARD 
HOW TO GRAFT GRAPEVINES 


GEORGE HUSMANN 


A good, thin-bladed, sharp knife to cut the cions, a sharp saw to 
cut off large stocks,—the smaller ones can be cut with good pruning 
shears,—a chisel for grafting having a blade two and a half or three 
inches broad in the middle and a wedge on each side, as seen in 

Fig 1, a wooden mallet and a few 

‘me strings of raffia, or other bandage, 

4 in case a stock should need tying, 
which is seldom the case,—are the 
implements necessary for grafting. 
The cions should be of selected wood, 
the size of a lead pencil, or somewhat larger, cut some time in 
winter, tied in bundles, and buried their entire length on the shady 
side of a building, or under a tree, to keep them dormant. Short- 
jointed, firm wood is to be preferred. All can he carried in a 
basket, if one intends to perform the operation alone. If several 
are to work together, of course the tools must be divided accord- 
ingly. In California we work generally in gangs of three, the first 
man clearing away the ground from the stock until he comes toa 
smooth place for inserting the cion, whether this be at 
the surface or slightly below. The former is preferable 
if resistant vines are to be grafted with non-resistant 
cions. He then cuts off the stock horizontally about an 
inch and a half above a knot or joint. The next man 
cuts the cions to a smooth, long, sloping wedge just 
below a bud, as shown in Fig 2, then splits the stock, 
either with pruning shears or chisel, according to its 
size. If the stock is not more than an inch in diameter 
the shears are best, as only one cion is to be inserted. 
Keep the blade of the shears on the side where the cion 
is to join the stock, so as to prevent bruising, and make 
a long, smooth, sloping cut, a little transversely if possi- 
ble, as the junction will thereby become all the more 
perfect. Then push the wedge of the cion firmly down 
into the cleft, taking care that the inner bark or fiber of 
stock and cion are well joined, as on this principally 
depends the success of the operation. To open the cleft, 
the wedges on the chisel are used if necessary. An 
expert will depend very little on these, unless the stocks 
are very heavy, but will open the cleft with knife or 
shears, and then push down the cion to its proper place. 
The inner side of the cion, opposite the bud, should be 
somewhat thinner, so that the stock will close firmly on 
it; the cion should also be inserted far enough so that 
the bud is just above the horizontal cut on the stock. 
The third man follows, presses a little moist earth on 
the surface of the stock, and then hills up around the 
junction to the uppermost buds of the cion, with well- 





FIG 1. GRAFTING CHISEL 





pulverized soil, taking care not to move the cion, and SJ 
the operation is finished. It becomes necessary some- ric 2. CION 
times to tie the stock, when it is not large enough or FOR 


from some defect in grafting it does not firmly hold the &® 4 FTING 


cion. In such a case, pass a string of raffia or some other flat band- 
age firmly around the stock and tie it, but in no case use grafting 
wax or clay, as the strong flow of sap from all the pores is apt to 
drown and sour the cion, while without obstructing it, it will flow 
around the stock, serving to keep the junction moist and facilitate 
the union. As the whole operation is covered with earth, there is 
no danger of drying up, as is sometimes the case when fruit trees 
are top-grafted. 

A very important consideration, to insure success, is to equalize 
the stock and cion. If, therefore, large stocks are to be grafted, we 
must have strong, well-developed wood for the cions, and have buds 
enough to take up the fuli flow of sap, while small stocks, if used at 
all, should be grafted with small cions of only two or three buds. 
When the stocks are strong, I take two cions and insert one on each 
side of the stock, of full length, say from 14 to 16 inches, and with 
six to eight buds each. This has many advantages. The principal 
one is that they will elaborate and work up the entire flow of sap. 
Another is, that if the cions have well-developed fruit buds they 
will produce quite a number of clusters from the upper buds, and 
thus show the character of the fruit the first year. I have already 
picked a thousand pounds of grapes from an acre thus grafted, the 
first summer, and a full crop of five or six tons per acre the follow- 
ing season. Another advantage is that it establishes the crown of 
the graft at the right distance from the ground, as the three upper 
buds will produce the canes for the next season’s bearing. If both 
cions grow, cut off the weakest above the junction the next spring, 
leaving only the strongest. I generally find that the whole surface 
of the stock is covered by the new growth, and that the junction 





AND SUGAR-BUSH 






between stock and cion is perfect. Another advantage is,—egpo. 
cially in California, where we plow and cultivate close to the vines, 
and-where some of the workmen are careless,—they are more apt to 
run over and disturb the small grafts than the large ones, which are 
protected by hills of earth above the surface; nor are the young 
shoots disturbed and broken so easily by careless hands or high 
winds. A stake should be driven close to the graft immediately 
after grafting is finished, and the young shoots, when they appear, 
tied to it for support, as they generally start vigorously and are 
easily broken off, or blown off by high winds. Do not be discouraged 
if some time elapses before they start. I have often had them 
remain dormant until July or August, and then make a rapid 
growth. If suckers from the stock appear,—as is generally the 
case,—they should be removed at once, taking care to cut them 
close to the stock, so as to have nostumps or dormant buds. Tying 
and suckering should be repeated every week or ten days at least, 
As long as the cion remains fresh and green it may begin growing 
at any time. Of course care must be taken not to disturb the cion. 
If everything does well, there will be three or four canes from the 
upper buds, which may be pruned just as any other bearing vines, 
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MAKING 


Making pure, honey-colored syrup in this county may not differ 
much from the same process in other sections of the country, but 
conditions are quite different in that we sometimes have to begin 
work when the snow is several feet deep; or, following an open win- 
ter, the weather will remain cold so late that the sugar-making 
must be done quickly. Our average season is from March 20 to the 
middle of April. Very frequently the runs come suddenly. The 
trees have been tapped, ice has formed in the buckets, the sap seems 
to come grudgingly, when all of a sudden a good rain falls. This is 
followed by a cold snap, which is in turn displaced by warm 
weather. By three o’clock of the second warm day the sap begins 
to run rapidly, and by midnight the buckets will be running over. 

The next morning the sap will be running as only it can from the 
tall trees of northern Michigan. This goes on for two or three days 
and nights, during which enough sap has been gathered to have 
kept the evaporator running nicely for a week, if the run’could have 
been spread over that length of time. This is big run Nol. Big 
run No 2 usually lasts longer than the first. These runs never begin 
in the morning, but usually at noon or a little after. Sometimes, of 
course, we have sap days and freezing nights, but taking one year 
with another, the greater part of the sap is obtained during warm 


spells which follow cold weather, and the run continues during the 
night. th my sugar bush of 1100 trees, I have gathered from 50 to 
75 barrels of sap per day for four or five consecutive days, and it 
seemed as if as much was going to waste as was being saved. 

The syrup maker who has the largest boiling capacity in pro- 


portion to his bush is the one who, other things being equal, makes 
the best product. Thorough cleanliness, dry wood, an evaporator 
of large capacity in proportion to the trees tapped, a good flannel 
strainer and a sugar thermometer, are necessities in the production 
of the finest svrup. Even with all these conditions, the weather 
will affect the quality of the product. Should the runs gradually 
decrease with warm weather, a change in the color of the syrup will 
be quite noticeable. The lateness of the season is quite a drawback 
here, as the makers in other localities can supply the spring trade 
before our camps are opened. Most of us, therefore, depend upon 
private customers and the store. What remains they must keep 
until the fall trade opens. 

There are two things which have come to stay with sugar 
makers. They are the Champion evaporator and the three-eighths- 
inch double band tin sap spouts. The writer has perfected a steam 
heater which enables the operator to feed boiling sap into the regu- 
lator, with a saving of at least 90 per cent of the heat that would 
be required to bring the sap to boiling, thereby saving fuel and 
time. It is indeed a pity to see the noble hardwood forests of this 
country being destroyed by lumbermen, but there is a compensation 
in the fact that their places are being taken by fruit orchards. 





Spring Care of Lawns.—In many sections of the country it is 
customary to cover the lawns which surround the dwelling houses 
with stable manure, with the view that the spring rains may wash 
the fertility contained in it into the soil. While this process tends 
to enrich the lawn, it at the same time makes it very unsightly and 
objectionable in many ways, as the manure generally brings many 
weed seeds in the lawn, and unless it is very fine, it makes the 
growth of the grass uneven. For small lawns, especially, a high- 
grade complete chemical fertilizer prepared for lawns is far prefera- 
ble, and produces an immediate effect. If it is not obtainable, pué 


on unleached wood ashes and fine bone meal. 
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It now transpires that half the $18,000,000 
stock of the linseed oil trust represents only 
“good will This is pretty thin asset, even 
for watered stock. And yet some people in- 


concentration of 
when wrongfully used for the 
smothering healthful competition 
be checked and controlled. 


sist that the vast capital 
purpose of 


should not 


careful plowing and a more therough 


A more 
preparation of the seedbed before planting 
must be the rule this spring. The value of 
this will be especially apparent should the 
season prove dry, and results will be more 
satisfactory should it be wet. More work of 
preparation and less after culture has been 


gaining favor. This applies to oats as well as 


corn and grasses, clovers as well as wheat and 
farni root crops as well as fruits. Plow deep, 
pulverize and compact thoroughly, and half 
the terrors of a drouth will be annihilated. 


i 
hard year for 
I came out about $2,000 ahead, and 
old farin that I bought a few 
years ago for only $2500.’’ Thus writes a friend 
from Middlesex county, Mass, whose experi- 
ence since he took to that ‘* poor old farm’’ we 
have followed with much interest. Lots of his 
neighbors who have farmed it longer than he 
has, complain that their business is not prof- 


‘It was a farmers in 
1895, vet 


this on a poor 


pretty 


itable, but our friend is well satisfied, and 
well he may be, fora business that will pay 
nearly 100 per cent in these times is good 
enough for anyone. The truth is, farming is 


like other business—some succeed at it where 
others fail. 
—— 

Are farmers discarding their silos and giv- 
ing up ensilage? is the question asked by a 
who plans to 1aise a large breadth 
and put in a silo. The most ac- 
this question is 


subseri ber. 
of silage 
curate 


corn 
reply we can make to 


to ask every one who has a silo, to write us a 
brief answer. State how long you have had 
experience with silos and silage, the good 


and bad points of the system, and whether 
you propose tocontinue it. If not, what meth- 
od and feed will you try in its place? We 
hope to hear from a large number without de- 
lay, especially bringing ont any points that 
Will help farmers in planning this season’s 
crops. 


siete iat 

An idea of the interest in the committee’s 
work for the promotion of agriculture, and al- 
80 an idea of the immense circulation of 


EDITORIAL 


inferred 


AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST, may be 
from the fact that the editorial notice of Mr 
Powell’s enterprise, in our columns Feb 22, 
had within a week brought him ‘‘applications 
for agricultural schools from 21 counties in 
New York state, and requests for informa- 
tion from cther states and from Canada.’’ A 
few farmers scoff at this movement and sug- 
gest that instead of telling farmers how to 
raise stuff, the committee would help them 
more by co-operating in tariff and tax re- 
forin and other economic matters. The com- 
mittee is wise, however, in totally ignoring 
political, social or religious issues in its 
work. It is evident that this effort at uni- 
versity extension is to have a good trial. Cer- 
tainly AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has done its 
part to give the enterprise a fair field. 
= LL 

Criticism of the agric sdemael department 
comes with poor grace from a congress which 
insists upon squandering $130,000 yearly upon 


common seeds to be given to politicians. The 
farmers’ accredited representatives and their 
organizations have unitedly opposed this 


seed humbug. Congress is determined to 
keep it up so that members can ‘‘keep the 
rural voters feeling good’’ with presents of 
seeds! This is an insult to farmers’ intelli- 
gence, the more so as the sent out of 
late years are not only of common varieties but 
of such poor quality that many of them won’t 
germinate! The whole thing is a political 
racket that farmers are utterly disgusted 
with, especially in these times when strictest 
econonly is so imperatively needed. We have 
received letters and articles from scores of 
above effect, but this sum- 
mary must suftice,and we believe that over 90 
per cent of the voters agree with our position. 


seeds 


subscribers to the 


a 


It is not a matter for regret that the promo- 


tion of horse neat as an article of food has 
proved a failure. The Oregon packing con- 


cern which last vear began the slaughter of 
range horses has quit the business after a se- 
ries of unsnecessful attempts to find a market 
for the 7000 animals handled. Several tons of 
the pickled horse meat shipped to Japan was 
refused and finally thrown into the ocean,and 
consignments to Europe met with as chilly a 
reception. As long a mutton and 
pork can be secured at such reasunable fig- 
ures, both at home and abroad, 
have no use for flesh from broken-down horses 
or wild mustang ponies. With better breeding 
and a broader market, the development of the 
horse industry is bound to be in an entirely 
different channel. It is a fact, however, that 
horse meat is excellent for poultry, and con- 
bulk of the poultry meat or 
centrated feed that is largely 
excellent results. 


good beef, 


consumers 


stitutes the con- 


used with such 


—— 
\n important report on tuberculosis just 
ied by the French agricultural depart- 

ment shows that a reaction against proposed 

extreme measures has come in Europe 

No foreign government has oo to 

carry out the summary plans of the inter- 

national veterinary congresses of 1838 or “91. 


On the contrary, that congress in 1893 declar- 


ed meat of tuberculous animals was not dan- 
gerous, and the international hygienic con- 


gress at London in August, 1894, echoed the 
same opinion by a large majority. The Ger- 
man government took this position in its or- 
der of March 26, 1892, and the public slaugh- 
ter houses there have since sterilized the flesh 
of tuberculous animals by heating with steam 
to 212 to 280 degrees, which kills all microbes, 
and the meat is sold at half price to the poor. 

Massachustts, Connecticut and New York 
should do the same, instead of throwing away 


the carcasses, unless in advanced stages. The 
still more recent experience in France and 


Germany confirms the foregoing, and accord- 
ing to the report from what we quote, it is 
now maintained by the ablest verterinarians 
and most experienced officials in those coun- 
ries that ‘‘the total seizure of all tuberculous 
animals, whatever may be the extent of the 
lesion, would be an economic crime, causing 
great damage to the breeding industry and 
without benefiting the public health.’’ Gleams 
of returning sense appear to penetrate even 
the great tuberculosis campaign! Evidently 
the Massachusetts legislature will continue 


the present restriction on tuberculin and 
full compensation, iffarmers exert their pow- 
er. But the New York legislature is not dis- 
posed to give even full compensation. 
eres 

The simple fact that an industry is _ profita- 
ble in one township or county does not prove 
by any ineans that it will be equally as satis- 
factory if it becomes universal. Because dai- 
rying pays a certain per cent of profit in 
section it does not follow that it 
will do so everywhere, or even in the same 
locality should the industry spread widely. 
Potatoes are profitable when the acreage is 
limited, but become almost worthless when 
largely extended. Manufactories in a few 
counties in a state may greatly increase the 
value of farm lands and better the condition 
of the farmer in those counties, but no one 
is warranted in claiming that like conditions 
will exist when every county in half or all 
the states secure an equal number of manufac- 
turing plants. Because under present condi- 
tions 50 sheep can be kept on a 160 acre farm 
and yield a certain net profit, the conclusion 
cannot be drawn that the same profit can be 
realized from every farm in a county or state, 
as was claimed at a recent Illinois institute. 
The error comes from taking it for granted 
that while the produets are greatly increased 
other conditions will remain the same. This 
conclusion could not be further from the truth, 
and every thoughtful man will recognize this 
fact if he will but think a moment, yet this 
kind of talk is being indulged in constantly 
by those who are considered leaders. Are they 
worthy of confidence? And should not their 
advice be subjected to most careful analysis 
before being acted upon? 


one 





ceili 

The latest scheme is to exempt from taxa- 
tion ‘‘eapital employed in active business or 
industrial enterprises.’’ The farmers will 
agree to this provided it is specified in the 
bill that the money invested in farming is em- 
ployed in an ‘‘industrial enterprise.’’ The 
farmer’s business would certainly come under 
this heading and would thus be exempted 
from all taxation. This statement is all that 
is necessary to show the extreme absurdity of 
the proposition. The effort of many of these 
so-called ‘‘reformers’’ is to get the taxes onto 
the land,where they will be paid in the coun- 
try by the farmer and in the city by the ten- 
ant, since it is a fact that from 75 to 90 per 
cent of the people in cities are tenants. 
The barefaced scheme above referred to has 
not even the recommendation of offering a 
substitute for the exemption of taxes. An- 
other plan is to exempt all personal property, 
making up the revenue thus done away with 
by higher taxes on all inheritances and on all 
semi-publie corporations. T?fis last idea at 
exempts the farmer’s personalty as 
merchant’s or manufacturer's, 
and while it is open to severe criticism, it is 
creditable idea vet advanced by the 
We serve notice right here and now 
simply aiming to 


least 


much as the 


the most 
other sfde. 


that if the tax dodgers are 


evade their just dues, their efforts are doomed 
to fail. The farmers will tight to the bitter 
end, and in this cause we will have the unan- 


imous support of the farmers of the various 
individually and collectively. On the 
other hand, farmers are ready to join in a fait 
effort at equal taxation. 


—a~ 


states, 


Many of our thousands of new subscribers 
do not realize what is so well known to our 
older friends—that we are always glad to an- 
swer subscribers’ questions on matters of spe- 
cial interest to the farm or home, while we 
are equally pleased to have subscribers jot 
down helpful hints for any of the numerous 
departments of this journal. These notes 
from actual experience under varying condi- 
tions are often extremely useful to the practi- 
cal farmer, gardener or housewife. Especial- 
ly do we welcome hints that may aid our read- 
ers to get better returns for their labor. In 
these days of low prices, changes and uncer- 
tainties, the vital problem is what to produce 
that will pay a profit, and then how to market 
it to the best advantage. AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST invites the views, experiences and 
co-operation of all progressive men and wo- 
men in its efforts to solve this intricate prob- 
lem. Make your articles short. 
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National Forestry. 





The secretary of the interior, Hoke Smith, 
recognizes the need of a policy of national 
forestry for the United States, a branch of 
economy in which European nations are far 
ahead of us, and in accordance with his re- 
quest a commission has been named by the 
national academy of science to report upon 
such a policy. The six members of the com- 
mission, whe serve without compensation, are 
as follows: Chairman, Prof Charles S. Sar- 
gent, director of the Arnold arboretum, Har- 
yard university; Alexander Agassiz; Gen 
Henry L. Abbott, an engineer and hydro- 
grapher familiar with the western country; 
Prof William H. Brewer of Yale university, 
botanist, who has served on the geological 
surveys of California; Arnold Hague of the 
United States geological survey; Gifford 
Pinchot, arboriculturist. 

The investigation and report will be made 
under the provisions of the act of congress 
incorporating the national academy, upon the 
forestry question. The secretary particularly 
requested an official expression of the academy 
upon the following points: Is it desirable 
and »racticable to preserve from fire and 
maintain permanently as forested lands the 
‘voolel parts of the public domain for the 
supply of timber? How far loes the influence 
of forest upon climate, soil and water condi- 
‘ions make a policy of -orest conservatism 
lesirybis in those regions where most of the 
pubiis lomain is situated? What specific leg- 
islation is required tc remedy the evils now 
existing? 





Congress Unseitles Business. 





Our precipitate congress, which deals with 
foreign affairs and problems of finance in as 
offhand and reckless a manner as it rattles 
off appropriation bills, strikes terror to the 
hearts of the leaders of commercial enterprises 
from New York to San Francisco. What they 
are afraid of, they say, is the irresponsible 
spirit, the lack of statesmanship, for the credit 
of the country and its prospects commercially 
depend upon the stability of our government. 
The source of this weakness is believed to be 
politics—the yielding of senators and repre- 
sentatives to motives of personal ambition. 
We must allow for a certain amount of timidi- 
ty on the parto? these men of trade and 
finance, who for the sake of prosperity would 
have no great difficulty in swallowing their 
patriotism, nevertheless their complaint is 
well founded. 





Enlarging Their Navies. 





The most notable movement now in prog- 
ress in the great family of nations is the 
strengthening of the navies. It is believed 
that the surest way to prevent foreign aggres- 
sion is to be fully armed. 

England, which stands at the head in naval 
power, now has under construction eight bat- 
tle ships, 21 cruisers and 40 torpedo boats,and 
the naval estimates just presented in ihe 
house of commons provide for five addition- 
al battle ships, 13 cruisers of three classes and 
28 torpedo destroyers. The naval works bill 
proposed by the last government called for 
over 340,000,000, while the new bill asks for 
$70,000,000. The second in naval power is 
France, and the third Russia, which latter 
government is busily increasing its fleet just 
now. Italy ranks nextto Russia, followed by 
the United States and Germany, who compete 
for‘the next place. Germany has just appro- 
priated about $250,000 for her navy, while the 
United States is about to build four new battle 
ships, «ic: will put us nearly on a footing 
w: 1 italy. Last week our house of representa- 











tives passed resolutions providing for the en- 
listment of 1000 men for the new ships now in 
commission, and appropriating $380,000 for 
their compensation; also giving the president 
power, when necessary, to enlist part of the 
naval militia for a period of two years, giving 
full complements for vessels that do not have 
full crews, and authorizing him to charter 
steamers for transports for troops. 

Other governments which are making unus- 
ual expenditures upon their navies are 
France, Spain, Austria, Argentina, Bulgaria, 
Brazil and Chili. 


———_ —_— 
‘Death to the Yankees.”—There were dem- 
onstrations in Barcelona, Valencia and 
other Spanish cities, Sunday, hostile to the 
United States. There were cries of ‘‘ Death to 
the Yankees,’’ and the singing of patriotic 
songs. The American consulates were pro- 
tected by the government. The United States 
consul-general at Barcelona is Herbert W. 
Bowen, a son of the late Henry C. Bowen of 
Brooklyn, N Y. 


Playing with Weyler.—In spite of his 
boasts, Gen Weyler is having but poor success 
ip dealing with the insurgents in Cuba. Gen 
Gomez moves his forces back and forth at 
pleasure, approaching within 10 miles of Ha- 
vana. He has made the running of railroad 
trains almost impossible, and has destroyed 
plantations. Large reinforcements have re- 
cently ianded in Havana from Spain, and 
three mountain batteries are on the way, but 
the rebels have new allies in the form of the 
approaching rainy season and an epidemic of 
smallpox 








Mrs Stanford Wins.—The suit brought by the 
United States government against the Leland 
Stanford estate to collect $15,237,000 of the 
railroad’s debt to the government, was based 
ona state law of California which makes 
stockholders individually liable for the debts 
of a corporation. The estate and therefore the 
university founded by Stanford has won, be- 
fore the United States supreme court, on the 
ground that the federal government could not 
take advantage of a state law to recover. The 
long ordeal of Mrs Stanford is consequently 
over, and there is great rejoicing at the uni- 
versity of California. 


President Cleveland Offends the West.—Pres- 
ident Cleveland presided over a Presbyterian 
meeting in Carnegie hall, New York city, 
held in the interest of home missions. He 
was loudly cheered, and 10,000 people were 
turned away from the hall for lack of room. 
In his address Mr Cleveland referred to the 
new states as especially in need of and de- 
pendent upon home mission work. No 
states or territories were mentioned by 
name, but Representative Hartman of Montana 
made a fierce attack upon the president in the 
house,resenting what he regarded as an insult 
to his and other border states. Other represent- 
atives and senators from the west were dis- 
posed to resent the president’s remarks and 
ascribe them to his hostility to free silver. 





Men and Women.—Frederic T. Greenhalge, 
governor of Massachusetts, died at his home 
in Lowell after a brief illness, the result of 
over-exertion in attending public gatherings. 
He was a native of England, where he was 
born in 1842, his family coming to this coun- 
try in 1844. He was a lawyer, a brilliant ora- 
tor and an exceedingly able and popular gov- 
ernor. He served a term in congress. 

Charles Carleton Coffin, the war correspond- 
ent, who was widely known in literary and 
political circles, died suddenly of apoplexy 
in Brookline, Mass, in his 73d year. 

The case of William R. Laidlaw against the 
aged and wealthy Russell Sage of New York 
city was tried a fourth time, and the verdict 
was $40,000 for Laidlaw. The defendant was 
charged with usin; his clerk, Laidlaw, as a 
shield against a dynamiter, whereby Laidlaw 
was badly injured and the defendant escaped 
unhurt. 

Archbishop Kenrick of the Roman Catholic 
church died at St Louis, aged 90. He partici- 
pated in the Vatican council of 1869, and was 
one of the 88 prelates who voted against the 
advisability of the doctrine oi th> inifallibility 
o. the pope. He lefs kom» before the final 
vote, but as his objection was not to the 


NEWS 





truth, but to the opportuneness of the doe. 
trine, he at once accepted it when it wag de. 
fined. The archbishop was regarded, hoy. 
ever, with suspicion by the Roman curia ag 
being too liberal and too American. 

Messages have been received from Migg 
Clara Barton, stating her plan of relief work 
in Armenia, but a later dispatch says that the 
sultan has withdrawn his permission for the 
distribution of money. 





The Christian Crusade is the name of the 
new organization which Ballington Booth ang 
his wife purpose to conduct in this country, 
The plans for the new organization are sub. 
stantially as follows: No property is to be 
seized which belongs to the Army; no corps 
will be received into the new fold except 
upon presentation of a written application 
signed by a majority of members, and ‘‘it is 
desirable that the officers in charge will] 
resign from the Salvation Army before the 
corps declares its independence;’’ no officers 
will be received into command who can’t 
give assurance of having ‘‘resigned honora- 
bly,’’ or having been dismissed for defending 
what they believe to be right; for the present 
officers and soldiers are to go ahead on the 
lines to which they are accustomed; they will 
also wear their old uniforms. There are said 
to be numerous defections from the Army for 
the Crusade. The headquarters of the Cru- 
sade are at the Bible house in New York city. 


Italy’s Crisis.—The wholesale defeat of Ital- 
ian forces in Abyssinia, an African country 
by the Red sea which Italy has been trying 
for years to reduce to the condition of a prov- 
ince. resulted in rioting among the tax- 
oppressed classes at home and the downfall 
of the Crispi ministry. A new ministry was 
formed by Marquis di Rudini, who was prime 
minister in 1891-2. Abyssinia became an Ital- 
ian protectorate in 1889, but growing dissatis- 
faction culminated recently in open rebellion. 
Gen Baratiera, though superseded on account 
of his poor success in crushing the rebellion, 
thought to make a final bold stroke and re- 
turn to Rome a laurel-crowned victor. The re- 
sult was a defeat in which twoof his generals 
and 3000 soldiers were killed. King Menelik 
and his Abyssinian subjects are an ancient 
people who adopted the Christian religion in 
the early ages. Menelik is an enlightened 
ruler, who applied recently for the admission 
of his country to the Red Cross society. The 
failure of Italy in Abyssinia may result in the 
breaking up of the triple alliance, consisting 
of Germany, Austria and Italy. 


The United States.—It is predicted that the 
historic Baltimore and Ohio railroad, which 
has passed into the hands of a receiver, will 
become a part of the reorganized Southern 
railway system, controlled by J. Pierpont 
Morgan. The Philadelphia and Reading com- 
pany is in the hands of the Morgan interests, 
and should the B & O go the same way, Mr 
Morgan would control the largest mileage in 
the country. 

H.W. Mudgett, alias H. H. Holmes, the mone 
ster whose murders and other crimes are fa- 
miliar to the public, is to be hanged at Phila- 
delphia on Tuesday, May 7. His last chance 
in the courts has been decided against him. 

A plea for the gold standard has been sent 
to commercial bodies and business men of 
the country, by the New York chamber of 
commerce. 

Omaha, Neb, is planning for a trans-Missis- 
sippi and international exposition in 1898,a bill 
for this purpose being now before congress. 


Echoes from Washington.—There is a heated 
controversy over the statue of Father Mar- 
quette, presented to the government by the 
state of Wisconsin. Father Marquette was & 
French priest and pioneer of nearly 200 years 
ago. The A P A opposes its acceptance, and 
the statue has to be guarded to prevent deface- 
ment. 

The extravagance of the senate has so im- 
pressed Senator Chandler of New Hampshire 
that he has introduced resolutions calling for 
aninquiry. He says there are four men em ploy- 
ed for each senator. For the current fiscal year 
the appropriations for the senate, with a mem- 
bership of 88, amounted to $1,085, 838.90, while 
the appropriations for the house, with a mem- 
bership of 356, amounted tu $2,674, 349.43. 
























No Mystery in Home [lixing. 


We have already this spring printed many 

formulas for home mixing of ferilizers (see 
our issues of Jan4 and Feb 29. These 
are the mixtures that have been used 
in NJ and N E with good results during the 
past four years. Many similar formulas and 
directions for mixing we printed last year 
and prior to that time. The experiment sta- 
tions in nearly every state have issued one or 
more bulletins giving similar information in 
more or less detail, which can be had free by 
the farmers in the respective states who will 
apply to their stationsforthem. Much of this 
data has been compiled in Sempers’ book, 
.Manures and Fertilizers, How to Make and 
How to Use Them, price 50c in paper and $1 
in cloth, postpaid from this office. There 
is no longer any need of mystery on this sub- 
ject, and one need not pay a traveling fakir 
for a formula for making a fertilizer out of 
nothing! The saving that can be made is 
largely a matter of buying in big lots for cash, 
which applies to manufactured as well as to 
mixed goods. A Long Island farmers’ club that 
formerly bought chemicals, having found from 
experience what combinations give best re- 
sults, now obtains bids from various manu- 
facturers for such mixtures, and awards the 
contract to the lowest bidder. Competition 
is so’ keen that no farmer need feel obliged 
to buy either manufactured fertilizers or the 
chemicals until he has obtained terms from 
various parties. 





Hominy Chop or Meal is a term applied to 
corn by-products of different composition ac- 
cording to the process of* manufacture. It is 
applied to the germ of white corn af- 
ter removing the tlinty part for table use, and 
contains 10 to 12 per cent of water. In 100 Ibs of 
this stuff there should be of digestible feeding 
elements, protein 75 Ibs, starch and 
fiber 54 Ibs, fat 7 Ibs, or one part starchy mat- 
ter to 9 parts protein or nitrogenous matter, 
with a feeding value expressed in money of 
3165.50 a ton on the same basis that corn meal 
figures $17 a ton in feeding value. In fertiliz- 
much like corn meal, 100 Ibs of 
chop containing about 15 lbs of nitrogen, 1 Ib 
of phosphoric acid and 4 Ib potash, worth as 


usually 


sugar, 


ing value it is 


manure $6.26 per ton against $5.69 for clear corn 
meal. This chop should not be confounded 
with the much more concentrated gluten meals 
or feeds, which are 25 per cent richer as feeds 
and worth two or three times as much for ma- 
nure because of their larger proportion of ni- 
trogen. 


The ‘‘Newest” Fertilizer Yet.—One John Pat- 
terson has formed the ‘‘ Fecunda company’’ to 
sell a fertilizer of his invention to ‘‘return to 
the soil its primitive elements.’’ He further 
says of it: ‘‘We feel that in Mother Earth we 
have found a remedy. The compost is not 
only free from all parasite life, but it thor- 
oughly converts the same that is found in the 
soil into niter, thereby adding to the fertility 
of the soil.’’ This reminds us of a man in the 
early days of fertilizers who was going to get 
rich by drawing skunks through a sand heap 
and then selling the odorous preparation for 
a fertilizer at $50 a ton. As the season for 
buying and applying fertilizers advances, 
farmers should be on the lookout for the 
dealer or schemer who offers something for 
nothing. 


New and Old Phosphates.—Nearly 325,000 
tons of South Caroline phosphate rock were 
mined and shipped last year. Pennsylvania 
farmers are much interested in the discovery 
of similar phosphate deposit in the Tuscarora 
valley, in Juniata county, 16 miles west of 
Mifllintown, and if it proves to be aS valuable 
as anticipated, it will be a great blessing to 
farmers, who need cheap phosphoric acid. 
Tennessee phosphates continue to be mined 
more extensively. Prices of raw phosphates 
are low and many mines in the south and in 
Canada are shut down. 





Nitrate of Soda as food for cabwage, onions, 
potatoes. celery and other truck is inquired 
about. This stuff is the quickest-acting fer- 
tilizer: that is. its 16 lbs of nitrogen in 100 lbs 
of nitrate, in the form of nitric acid, is not 
only readily soluble but becomes at once in a 
form available for plants to feed upon. Hence 





MANURES 


it is ju 
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st the thing to give truck a quick start, half by saving the liquid portion (by us- 


and when the value of a crop like lettuce, ing coarse litter and absorbents in the 
spinach, dandelions, etc, depends upon crisp stable) and drawing the manure to the field 


and te1 
should 
much 1 


lizer, that quantity would be a fair dressing per 
Sow broadcast and evenly, 


acre. 
with p 
ply pot 
make 


To Keep Up Soil Fertility.—A little study will 


show the amount of the 


of plan 


crops, also the amount furnished by 


manure 


much figuring to show that our crops take off 


the lan 
shape « 
bulky « 


amounts of nitrogen, 
Now we can increase the 


acid. 
fertiliz 


ider leaves due to rapid growth, nitrate aS soon as made, instead of piling it un- 

be used. As 209 lbs of it furnishes as der the eaves to leach, as is still so general- 
1itrogen as half a ton of ordinary ferti- ly practiced. We should also get rid of the 
old idea that timothy is the only grass for 
hay, and sow clover in its stead, plowing it 
under for two or three years. Produce less un- 
til yon can do it much cheaper. Use your 
brains, read the reports of experiment sta- 
tions, correspond with the directors and get 
all the information from them you can. Study 
the needs of your land,and if you have to buy 
fertilizers, supply what it needs most.—[{W. 
F. Buckland, Onondaga Co, N Y. 


extending 
tash salts or dissolved phosphate to sup- 
ash and phosphoric acid as well as to 
a mass that can be sown more evenly. 


principal elements 
t food removed from the soil by our 
stable 
>as usually applied It will not take 





Potash Salts are just the thing for truck 
farming. The cheaper muriate of potash gives 
equally as good results on cabbages and beets 
as the more expensive sulphate, but the latter 
appears to be superior to muriate in increasing 
the yield of tomatoes, spinach, lettuce and 
onions. 


d much more than is put back in the 
f stable manure, because the latteris so 
ind contains such comparatively small 
potash and phosphoric 
strengtl or 
ing value of stable manure nearly one- 














Extra Potash. | 


Every Farmer who has used wood ashes 


knows the great value of 
potash; but it has been shown repeatedly that wood ashes 
is the most expensive source of potash. Muriate and 


sulphate of potash furnish potash in as good a form for 
growing crops and at a much lower cost. The 


Stockbridge Special Ma- 
nures furnish an extra 
large amount of potash 





In some cases as high as 10 to 12 per cent in the best forms 
for the various crops for which these manures are made ; 
and the price has not Leen inc Indeed, it is possible 
to buy the Stockbridge “double strength” fertilizers in many 
cases at the same price thint is charged for fertilizers that 
are less than haif their strength. 


reased. 





See our local azents or address 


BOWKE FERTILIZER 43 chatham St, Boston 


COMPANY, 27 Beaver St, ew York 




















CANADAIis ASH ES 


THE BEST NATURAL FERTILIZER KNOWN. Gathered 1 ngreoned and shi under 
personal supervision. Delivery made anywhere, in Carload lots, inb ulk, sacks or barrels. Quali- 
ty, Purity and Weights Guaranteed. Prices to'Suit the Times, 


General Eastern Agents for Bone Write Sor peices and pamphist to 


: i MUNRO 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. Fertilizers ee eee & Sey. 























AUG HDS wie rato manure 


ESTABLISHED 1855— 


GENERAL CROP GROWER 


Bone & Potash Compound 
—High Crade Acid Phosphate— 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, & 





BAUCH & SONS COMPANY, 
WORKS : Foot of Morris to Moore Sts., 
Address 20 8. Delaware Ave., PHILA. 
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What the Farmers are Buying. 


(We have already invited our subscribers and vorre- 
spondents to report to us at once what special changes 
will be made in farmers’ crops and plans for 18% com- 
pared with last year. We have also started an inquiry 
among leading seedsmen, nurserymen and other reliable 
outfitters of farm supplies who advertise in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, to find out what farmers are buying this 
year different from usual. The dealers may be disposed 
to favor their novelties or specialties tosome extent, and 
farmers’ plans as now announced may be modified by cir- 
cumstances later on, but the general response which we 
hope for to these two lines of inquiry should bring out facts 
of intense interest to every farmer. We do do not in- 
dorse these views by printing them. But we believe that 
all should work together to so help each other’s plans that 
1896 shall usherin a renewal of agriculturai prosperity.) 

Farmers and horticulturists throughout 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Connecticut are increasing very 
largely on peach tree planting. We are push- 
ing the Elberta because of its all around 
qualities, healthiness in tree and bud, it being 
a heavy cropper, fine shipper, a good can- 
ning peach and a splendid selling peach. 
We are also pushing the Champion and Cros- 
by because they are exceedingly hardy ig 
fruit and bud and have withstood 20 degrees 
below zero. Throughout the same territory, 
together with the addition of the New Eng- 
land states, New York, Ohio and the Vir- 
ginias, there is a very strong tendency to in- 
crease the planting of Japan plums, especial- 
ly Abundance, Burbank and Willard, be- 
cause of their earliness of ripening, early 
maturity, rapid growth, and excellent market 
qualiites.—[Rogers’ Nursery Co, Moores- 
town, N J. 

Judging from past history, the farmers 
of this country should plant heavily of pota- 
toes this year. For 21 years we have a record 
showing the price paid by dealers to farmers 
for potatoes at this station. The average price 
has been over 50c per bu. Once every seven 
years the price for potatoes has been low, and 
the following year potatoes have brought from 
two to three times the price of the year pre- 
vious. Judging from the history of the past 
20 years, it is fair to say that farmers will re- 
ceive in this vicinity from 50c to Tic per bu 
for their crops. We have still about 30,000 bu 
in stock, and we have sold already of last 
year’s crops 70,000 bu of seed. It would seem 
to us that this is the best year in ten years 
for farmers to buy new seed potatoes. The 
stocks are large and strictly choice, and the 
price never so cheap.—j{Edward F. Dibble 
Seed Co, Honeoye Falls, N Y. 

In this part of the state there seems to be a 
large demand for cabbage seed by farmers who 
have heretofore not given much attention to 
special crops. The disposition will be to 
neglect the potato crop and go into other 
crops, which in their turn will be grown in 
excess of the demand with low prices as the 
consequence. I have no special hobby in the 
seed line, but try to maintain a high stand- 
ard forall I sell. This year I would advise 
farmers to grow potatoes and hay because the 
great unthinking class of farmers will neglect 
those crops. It has always been my rule to 
raise crops that other farmers are neglecting 
and I have seldom made a miss by so doing. 
{Heman Glass, Rochester, N Y. 

We, as farmers, have got to reduce the cost 
of production of all our crops, and produce 
more, and also study economy on all sides in 
these times of low prices and high taxes. Lit- 
tle savings here and there soon will amount 
to large results and give us more money for 
improvements. Then with the utmost care in 
feeding,selling or in otherwise converting our 
produce into money, we will still be able to 
get ahead.—[J. P. Corbin, Broome Co, N Y. 

I will sow more oats, and put out less corn, 
because I can get returns quicker from oats. 
Experience has taught me that listed corn 
will stand more drouth and yield more to the 
acre than check corn under the same condi- 
itons. I have learned that cane hay (or sor- 
ghum hay) is the best I have ever raised in 
Kansas, especially for fattemring purposes. I 
sow 24 to 3 bu to the acre to get fine hay, 
which is all eaten by stock without waste. 
[C. F. Daggett, Republic Co, Kan. 

I expect to put in 15 per cent less corn, 15 
per cent less oats, 25 per cent less flax, 80 per 
cent more wheat, anl the same quantity of po- 
tatoes. Lest year I raised more corn and oats 
than I coul! consume, and they had no ship- 








WHAT TO PLANT 


ping value. I can sell wheat at some price or 
keep fora rise. Last year I raised 33 pigs, 
sold at 74 months at $2.90 per 100 lbs, average 
weight 206 lbs, received $197. I fed them and 
five sows from Jan 1 to Nov 20 as follows: 
Bran # and shorts 4 by bulk, $18, two acres 
of oats pasturage $10, 12 acres new corn 
$77.40, 10 bu old corn 3.50, also about 100 Ibs 
skimmilk daily, mixed with bran and shorts. 
This last ration up to August.—[E. N. Hos- 
mer, Redwood Co, Minn. 


The Probable Peppermint Acreage. 


While it is altogether too early to make any 
estimates on probable peppermint crop, our 
correspondents in the districts where it is com- 
mercially grown point to about the usual inter- 
estintheindustry. The mint fields have gone 
through the winter in generally fair to good 
shape, especially in Wayne county, N Y. In 
Michigan, as a result of an extremély dry au- 
tumn, roots went into winter with only mod- 
erate vitality, and more damage than now ap- 
parent may be developed when spring is fully 
opened. 

Around Newark, Wayne Co, N Y, the acre- 
age will be about the same as last year; up to 
the present old mint has not been hurt by 
frost. Growers in Lyons show an inclination 
to set out fair areas of new mint, with less 
falling off in this direction for the past few 
years. Plants are in good condition now, but 
throughout all this section the trying season is 
really just beginning. Mint sometimes looks 
well April 1, and before the month closes is 
found to be seriously damaged or quite dead. 
In St Joseph Co, Mich, so much mintis now 
planted on imperfectly drained land thata 
wet season would reduce the crop materially. 
About the usual acreage will be planted at 
Mendon, with liberal replanting in the spring, 
a main dependence for a crop here as _ else- 
where. In Kalamazoo Co growers show an 
indisposition to put much money into the 
crop, owing to low prices last season. It will 
be necessary to replant many of the fields in 
order to secure a reasonable yield, last year’s 
trying weather conditions seriously injuring 
the plants. 


Purify 


Your Blood 


Now, as when warmer weather comes and the 
tonic effect of cold bracing air is gone, your 
weak, thin, impure blood will not furnish 
necessary strength. That tired feeling, 
loss of appetite, will open the way for seri- 
ous disease, ruined health, or breaking out 
of humors and impurities. To make pure, 
rich, red blood Hood’s Sarsaparilla stands 
unequalled. Thousands testify to its 
merits. Millions take it as their Spring 
Medicine. Get Hood’s because 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All Druggists.$1 
Preparedionly by C.I.Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 











BRADLEY'S 
FERTILIZERS 


iy 

Peg a aa . These superior 
\. 2s Sal fertilizers com- 
mand the largest 
jsale of any ferti- 
=H) lizers in the world, 
because they are 
prepared from the 
choicest materials 
money can buy, 
and always give 
perfect satistac- 
tion. Give thema 

ial this year. 
Bradley Fertilizer Co., Boston, 
Rochester, N.Y., Cleveland, 0. 











well begun is half done. Begin 
well by getting Ferry’s Seeds, 
Don’t let chance determine 
your crop, but plant Ferry’s 
Seeds. Known and sold 
every w here. 
Before you plant, get 


’ 
Ferry’s Seed Annual 
for 18%. Contains more prac 
tival information for farmers 
and gardeners than many high- 
priced text books. Mailed free. 
D. M, FERRY & €O., DETROIT, MICH, 








TREES GROW Write vou 
SLEEP, 

and cash returns come quickly. 

Ask for our low prices. 500 acres 
—10 greenhouses—best stock. 

Flower City Nursery Co , 32 Hillsdale Ave. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
p@e Remember we pay the freight. 








EVERGREENS, 


é x Largeststockin Amer 
ica, including 
Colorado Blue Spruce 

and Douglas Spruce 
of Colorado. 
a Also Ornamental, 
* Shadeand Forest Trees, 
Tree Seeds, Etc. 
~~ BR. DOUGLAS &80NS8, 
Waukegan, Il. 


REES TESTED 70 YEARS 
Salesmen and club 
makers wanted for 

RFRUIT GOLD pt ete. 

B Stark, Louisiana, 


t 
STARM TRADE MARK Mo., Rockport, Ills. 








25 Grape Roots, 5 kinds, $1.00 
25 Currant “ 5 kinds, 100 
12 Apple Trees, 4 kinds, 100 
Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry 
43° W rite to us for prices. 


NORWALK NURSERY CO.. 
NORWALK, OHIO. 


1,000 Peach Trees With Freight Prepald 


to any station East of the Mississippi river, 2 to 3 feet 
for #25. Other sizes in proportion. List of varieties oF 
samples sent on request. 

R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del 








’ ; are the only pills to take 
Hood S Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





TREES SHRUBS Don't buy Nursery Stock at random. We can give you reasons for 
9 buying of us. Price list, with handsome lithograph, free. Send for 


it. It points the way to economy and satisfaction, Big and small 


ROSES, Etc. 


orders at wholesale prices. First National Nurseries, Rochester, N. 3 
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ROGERS NURSERY CO., 


yuaranteed f 


— 7 “Pear, Cherry, Apple, Grapes, Currants, Japan Pl.ms 
German Prunes. All ¢ ree 
from disease. Send for Dlustrated Catalog. PEACHES 


Box 30, Moorestown, N. J. Crosby & Champion. 









FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 











































































A Peach Record for Thirteen Years. before the plants are set. After much en aan ae te oO O_O 


JOHN W. CLARK, HAMPSHIRE CO, MASS. observation and experience I pin my faith, R WSON’ S 


and tie my vines to wire-netting, se- 
HORTICULTURAL 


Much has been said respecting the compara- curely stretched and tacked on hard-wood 


‘ tive hardiness of different varieties of peaches stakes. It is a good plan to stay the top of the 
and their value for our-New England climate. wire by two-inch strips to prevent possible 
The variety iost talked about for the past few Whipping in strong winds. The width of the 

is the leading novelty of the season. 

The largest Dwarf Wax Bean—eurlier 

than the Golden Wax—enormously 





. 2 Fee ee 


years by some nurserymen as being the most Wire should depend upon the habit of growth 
hardy and profitable peach to plantin this of varieties se‘ected. Rank growers, like the 
section, is tue Crosby. In the spring of 1886 Ponderosa, need three and a half or four foot 
I planted between 100 and 200 Crosby peach netting, and this should be raised a foot from 
trees, With other varieties—Crawford’s Early the ground. Raffia—an ideal article for the 








; i+ ‘Dose—Ss » nse or tvi > vi productive. 
and Late, and Old Mixon. pags areged sagyapeedcnthy : < Soe ying Me vines A full description of this, as well as 
The first fruit produced by these trees was to the wire, a matter which needs attention at other novelties, is given in our 1896 
in 1891, five years from the time of planting, least once a week. Catalogue, which is illustrated by pho- 
when each of the several varieties gave a good Tomato plants should be allowed four feet tograph ee — — 
: ‘ : nace 3 P Srecti ake . ardener how to plant an 
crop. In ‘92 the Crosby and Old Mixon prod- space 1m all directions. If stakes only are ar te eek a 1+ el penne we 


uced about one-fourth of a full crop of fruit, used, three are essential to every plant; here 
the other varieties nothing. In’93 each of the again raftiais in order. Do not neglect this 
several varieties bore.a good crop. In ’94 part of the work, for it is much easier to keep 
Crosby and Old Mixon produced scattering UP, than to pull up sagged vines. But when 
fruit, other kinds nothing. The past season all Jack Frost—the ever unwelcome guest—threat- 


will mail this Catalogue and one pack- 
age of RAWSON’S Horticultural 
Wax Bean; and for twenty- 

five cents two packageswill 4 
be mailed to any address 
mentioning the AMERICAN 
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bore well. ens, the ease with which blankets can be AGRICULTURIST. 
The condition of the fruit buds at this thrown over wire-trained vines makes one W. W. RAWSON 4 CO. 
date, Feb 28, is the same with all varie- thankful for every inch purchased. Boston, Mass. 
ties I have examined, including Crawford’s a 
Early and Late, Crosby, Old Mixon and Mor- Cranberry Culture.—G. Q. B. : We cannot 
ris White. No live buds were found. do justice to this subject ina brief article, 
From the above it can be seen that the Any one intending to grow this profitable i. 
Crosby is more hardy than either Crawford’s crop should at least consult the standard Ml 
Early or Late, but no more hardy than Old books, Webb on Cape Cod Cranbe tries, 40c, : Over 250,000 Farmers, 
Mixon. During the past thirteen years Craw- and White’s Cranberry Culture, $1.2 ;, both sent ome Market Ga jonore come | } 
cd’s Early and Late have yroduced in my yostpaid on receipt of prices by Gacmai Judd Sens attest tothoonpesteeny { 
ford barly and Pp : _ in m} pore i I : g SALZER’S SEEDS. } 
orchard five full crops—1883, °89, “91 "93, 795. Company, New York. Were the only seedsmen in i 
Mixon has given seve | crops—1885, ’37, merica making a specialty 
Old Mix hg : 81% a even full she“ : : L read AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST many years of Farm ooo 3 ead are the 
88, 80, 91, °93, ‘95, and two medium crops, , 13.) : largest growe ate, 
1892, °94 ago when published, by Orange Judd. I used Wheat, Potatoes $1.50 abbl., 
Sv: HE . . . . < 
ey k rs ( > ng of ¢ c<id-gloyv 4 Grasses, Clovers, Fodder 
The lowest degree recorded by my thermoi- = oo - - vd sit gs pret ghee hey sting yer am Plants, etc., in the world. 
eter each season (the season should be reck- Beet conn e nee ee lerit a practical farm. — 1,000,000 ROSES, 
med from Oct 1. and not from Jan 1, for be- interesting. how consider! lta prac tical larme- Plants and Small Fruits. 
econ these two dates ix often the most criti, ¢ 3 i2Structor and adviser, and think all may VEGETABLES. 
tween these two dates is okten the moss criti- derive much information by perusing its col- may Enormous Stocks, Northern 
eal time for the fruit buds) is as follows: 1883 : ‘whi co , rw iv Grown Onion Seed only 90c. | 
wes ‘er J teaigaa hagas eggs umns.—[J. J. Corbin, Broome Co, N Y. per pound. All prices low. 
Jan 25, . 87, Jan 19,—22; ’88. Jan 23,—22; e 85 Pkgs. nore est oe { 
89, “OL and ‘92, no record, as I was out of the | bles, postpaid, x #1; 10 


xy-* and 10 
pkgs. Grains and Grasses, 10c. 


state: 93, Jan 17,—14: 94, Dec 14 and °93,—14; 
05, Jan LO, 12, and for this present season of 


rrees below zero. : : ile When a 
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hardy. The Crosby and Old Mixon I consider 


. ure ina Nutshell,” free. Address HARRY N. HAM- 
the most hardy and reliable of all the different 


Marblehead, Mass. __- 4 ty rices. My 40-page catalog and new book, ** Potato Cul- 
- a , MOND, Seedsman, Decatur, Mich. 


. atalog free for 6c. postage. g 
18%, Feb 17. 17 deg hb A on 
As a market fruit with me, the Crosby has 7 live seed is Own, the JOHN A SALZER SE E D Go 
not given satisfaction for two reasons. It is - 7 planter’s battle is half Cc = 
undersized and as a rule of poor color; and “ji won. The seeds for wide- LA ROSS ez, W | Ss. 
when grown side by side with the Crawfords, eg farmers and gardeners 
pes fi re W - — ae _— alone — E sS ‘d 8.8 EVERGREENS and ornamental Ay 
rthan good No 2 ¥ ords. So satisfac- / Baa trees, Nursery whe 
; ; a My 
tory has been my experience with the Crosby | ff ‘GR CORY h SP! IMG Sorts, docmannctal feeet varios 
as a market peach (having fruited it five dif- 6 other $5 and $10 bargains. 100 
erent sé ep that if I — a young orchard HOME GROWN SEEDS. Srotch Fine, 2M i kieS tarietions i 
of 1000 trees of this variety,I should dig up ev- Paw vitality is assured. Every- sizes cheap. Local Aageta Wanted. fi 
‘ . ; ; é . t t Hy 
ery tree and reset the land with Crawford's Ring = at ae 4 ed ~ sls Get D. HILL 'Sivergreen Spee, Dundes, Tif i 
Early and Late, Old Mixon and Elberta. \ eee ee Sane ref ay 
If on the other hand I was planting peaches }) 1896 mailed free) and you'll have — . il 
for home use, I should always include the a book worth reading. Filled / ‘ MT CNELD POTATOES! Always the Best. i} 
Crosby in tl ; » list, as isisa yellow peach of ,, with hard facts for planters. yaaa 100 choice varieties $1.50 a varrel. Early Michigan best ap 
eee ‘ malt pei iy ). J. H. GREGORY yy extra early. potato. Michigan Wonder oat, the 96 novel- yh 
medium size, xgfonen flavor and among the most f ORY & SON, da ty. Corn, Clover Seed and Peppermint roots at lowest it 
‘ 4 
LF 
2 














BP 
varieties of peaches 1 have had anything to : a) 
do with. The Crosby is one of the most relia- SEED er 2.) Sh. NA 
ble pe: hes to grow for home use,but with me Crop Pedigree Seed Potatoes. They make earlier, AND 150-152 Sheritf St., Cleveland, O. F aa 
it has “a sen a poor market fruit 9 larger potatoes than Northern Seed eve where Grose | Seed, Garden and Field Corn, Peas, an 
; : ; . Old and new varieties Strawberry *lants. ets, etc., at lowest market prices. Send yy 
eee Best Raspberry, Blackberry, Asparagus Roots,ete. Send | PRODUC for Seed catalog, also Produce Shipper’s a 

for free catalog. J. W. HALL, Marion Sta., Md. ' guide. Reference: Park Natl. Bank and Mercantile agencies. | 


Concerning the Tomato. 





Min TST Minn 


DREER’ RELIABLESEEDS 
March is sufticiently early for planting the PLANTS and BULBS 


a 7 boxes. From the seed-box I trans- Are every where known as The BEST. Why risk poor ones when the best cost no more. Send postage 
plant into thumb pots, and as_ soon as a hot- = stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1896 —richly illustrated; two colored plates on cover, 


bed can be made in April, sink the pots along of popular flowers. It describes HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


= everything New and Old, of Merit. 


G. A. WOOLSON. 


= 
ae + 


Tomatoes cannot safely be placed in the open 
ground in northern climates much before the 
first of June. Therefore the middle or last of 


{TILT 


ne Ate tee: Pears 
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the upper side of the bed. With this idea in TTUTUNTNNTLOTUNTENTNVTNVT TY LTT NTT UT TVIOVT TA NTINTENT TTT TNNT TOA TOTTUORUTTETLATEOTIUTOTOV TUT TOTITTOVTOTTOTTNTOTUNT TTT CTT TUTTO TTUT TTI NTE TTT TTD 
View it is well to have such frames made a 
little deeper than ordinary seedlings demand. —— rr? = 


It is astonishing how quickly small plants 
Will spring into vigorous life. Plenty of air 
must be admitted, and by the time the plants 


$250. 00 FOR TOMATOES This is the most wonderful Tomato we ever 
8 saw; will ripen in the cold North where 
others will not. Itisa beauty, very smooth, and so early that it more than pleases 


every one. The Seed need not be planted until April or May, aad will give an 
abundance of ripe fruit. Be sure te try it. APLANTin +, 





Teach the sash it is time for ‘‘hardening ALL HEAD CABBAGE —Very early. Sure to be all head. prea Oe peFleyy 
f°? . } . SURE Nk AD c ABBAGE —is sure to head, of large size, ex- he S 
off. Wood ashes sprinkled on the top of cellent quality and le heads have weighed 6 lbs. As Nana 
JA 


PANESE. CLIMBING CUCUMBER—A wonderf\' va- 

riety from Japan, and will climb « trellis, wire netting, or an) <up- 
ede port 5 to 8 feet. 4 ru early and continually; long, tender, « .vel- 

lent for piekli nc. Pleases all and a wonde 


the pots occasionally, give a healthy color. 
Plants thus grown are strong and _ thrifty 





‘ } ‘ “ rT osity 
aS plants can be, and if properly slipped el. DE: N Tom THU MB POP.C ORN— \ perfect little wonder, produces evvcral 
from the rj , ti . , iness lee excellent for popping 

an he pees will qoatnmn ee Rae of EARLY. FORTUNE POTATO isa wonderful variety, earliest in the world, 

life, re gard less of wind or weather. In trans- Planted 5 weeks after the Early Rose, matured at same time and yielded over 3 times as many. 

hensktaveo 4 ig he soil We want it tested in every garden in U. S. this year and offer a Handsome Prize for largest 
Planting, set the plants deeply in the soil, no yield in cach State from one potato. Instructions with potato which is worth $1. to any one. 
matter j ive ine : » ste is . PECIAL OFFER: --\\e will send a packeteach of Barly Tomato, AU Head Early and Surehead 

P r if four or five in hes of the tem is lost oat bage, Japanese Climbing Cucumber, 1 ear Tom Thumb Pop Corn.and 1 Sytpes e 

to sight. Extra rooting surface means addi- Potato (packed from frost) with a Garden Annus! (nothing pi iblished like it) for only 25 ts. 

ic =v oo : QP? Every person sending M. O. or silver for above Collection, and names of three fr foie S 0 
onal y itality , hence more fruit. buy Seeds, we will send ‘‘Suceess With the Garden,” a monthly magazine,one year free, and 50c. 4A WEEKS rromPLANTING 





The matter of training should be decided on @tiflcate for seeds. Order atonce. Address FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 8%, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 
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How to Make Insecticides and Fungicides. 


We present below full particulars for mak- 
ing preparations with which to spray crops 
to protect them against the various insect 
pests, blights and other fungous diseases. 
‘These formulas and directions briefly summar- 
ize the latest and ripest experience. This will 
be followed by articles showing just when and 
how to apply these mixtures to insure against 
the various pests. The formulas below will 
be in constant use by farmers, fruit growers, 
etc, during the coming season. Hence if any 
of our subseribers are not in the habit of pre- 
serving AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, this copy 
imust be filed, for we cannot well give the 
space to a reprint of these formulas, and there 
is not a farm or home where they will not 
have to be referred to a dozen times a month 
this spring and summer. 

Formulas for Insecticides. 

For biting insects, which eat foliage with 
their biting mouth parts, spray with poisons, 
so that the insects will eat the poison on the 
leaves, swallow it and be killed bv it. Such 
insects are potato bugs, May beetles, caterpil- 
lars, cankerworms and codlin moths which lay 
the eggs that hateh out the apple worm. 

PARIS GREEN (ARSENITE). 

aris green, i pound 

Water, 200-300 gallons 

if this mixture be used upon peach trees, 1 
pound of quicklime should be added. Re- 
peated applications will injure most foliage, 
unless lime is added. Paris green and _ bor- 
deaux mixture can be applied together with 
perfect safety. Use at the rate of 4 ounces 
of the arsenites to 50 gallons of the mixture. 
‘The action of neither is weakened and the 
paris green loses all caustic properties. 

LONDON PURPLE (ARSENITE). 

This is used in the same proportion as paris 
green, but as it is more caustic it should be 
applied with two or three times its weight of 
lime, or with the bordeaux mixture. The 
composition of london purple is exceedingly 
variable, and unless good reasons exist for 
supposing that it contains as much arsenic as 
paris green, use the latter poison. Do not 
use london purple on peach or plum _ trees 
unless considerable lime is added. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD. 

Arsenate of soda, 

Acetate of lead, li ounces 

Water, 150 gallons 

Glucose or molasses, 2 quarts 

These chemicals combine ina fine white 
powder which remains in suspension in the 
water, whereas green and purple sink unless 
constantly agitated. The molasses is added to 
luake the poison adhere to the leaves a long 
time, even after quite heavy rains. This isa 
new formula, it is not variable in amount of 
poison, its white color shows on foliage and it 
does not burn ‘leaves even if many times 
stronger than this formula, which is consider- 
ed by Mass experiment’ station best and 
cheapest for cankerworms, potato bugs, etc. 

2. For sucking insects, which obtain their 
food by sticking their ‘‘beaks’’ through the 
outer bark and sucking the juices of the plant, 
thus lowering its vitality before their effect is 
very noticeable. These must be sprayed with 
some compound that will kill the pests by ex- 
ternal contact, because these sucking insects 
do not take into their hodies any of the poi- 
sons used for biting insects. The most com- 
mon sucking insects are lice or the various 
kinds of aphis, mealy bugs, thrips, red spid- 
ers,scale, etc. Cabbage worms, currant!worms 
and all insects which have soft bodies, can 
also be successfully treated. 

KEROSENE EMULSION. 


4 ounces 


Hard soap, 
soiling water, 1 gallon 
Kerosene, 2 gallons 
First, thoroughly dissolve the soap in  boil- 
ing water. While this solution is sti#ll very 
hot add the kerosene; if the whole is then 
left over the fire for a few moments to raise 
the temperature of the kerosene slightly, it 
will facilitate the emulsifying process. Re- 
move from the fire and quickly begin to agi- 
tate the whole mass through asyringe or force 
pump of some kind; draw the liquid into the 
pump and force it back into the dish. Contin- 
ue this operation for five minutes or until the 
whole mass assumes a creamy color and 
consistency which will cause it to ad- 


4 pound 





PESTS OF THE FARM 








here to the sides of the vessel, and not 
glide off like oil. if ‘desired for use im- 
mediately, it may now be readily diluted 
with cold water, preferably with rain water. 
Or the whole mass may be allowed to cool 
when it has a semi-solid form, not unlike lop- 
pered milk. This stock if covered and placed 
in a cool dark place will keep for a long time. 
In making a dilution from this cold stock 
emulsion, it is necessary to measure out the 
amount of the emulsion required and _ first 
dissolve it in three or four parts of boiling wa- 
ter; if cold water be used a large quantity of 
a white flocculent mass rises to the surface 
and does not dissolve. After the stock emul- 
sion is dissolved, cold water may be added in 
the required quantities. If all the utensils are 
clean, and the directions followed closely, no 
free oil wiil rise to the surface of the dilution. 
For Kerosene Emulsion A add to above mix- 
ture enough water to make 10 gallons of emul- 
sion; for B, eneugh water for 20 gallons. 

3. For insects that crawl up trees, including 
scales, paint a ring around the trunk of den- 
drolene--a cheap stuff that keeps sticky under 
all conditions of climate—and tiis stops them 
all. It is also effective against peach, apple 
and pear borers,imice, rabbits, ete. It is sold 
at agricultural stores, or by the sole manufac- 
turers, Bowker Fertilizer Co, Boston and 
New York. A cheap grade of printers’ ink may 
be used for this purpose also. 

Formulas for Fungicides. 

These mixtures are antidotes or safeguards 
against rot, blights, mildew, anthracnose, rust 
or spots on leaves and fruit, and other fungous 
diseases. They may be combined with insec- 
ticides when desired so that at one spraying 
both insect and fungus pests will be guarded 
against. 

BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 

Copper sulphate, 4+ to 6 lbs 

Quick lime, 4 lbs 

Water, (A) 25 to (B) 50 gals 

Dissolve the copper in hot water, but if sus- 
pended in a bag or sack in cold water it will 
dissolve in two or three hours. Use a wooden 
or earthen vessel. Slake the caustic lime in 
another vessel, adding water slowly that it 
may be thoroughly slaked. When both are 
cool, pour together, straining the lime through 
a fine meshed sieve or buriap strainer and 
thoroughly mix. Before using, add water 
enough to make (Formula A) 25 gallons of the 
mixture, or for Formula B, add water enough 
to inake 50 gallons. Itis then ready for im- 
mediate use, but will keep indetinitely. Some 
use aS much as 6 lbs of the copper sulphate. 
Should the lime be air-slaked, more than 41bs 
may be needed, asit will have lost much of its 
strength. To test this, dissolve a little yellow 
prussiate of potash in a small bottle and pour 
a few drops of the solution into the bordeaux 
mixture; if a brown precipitate is made, add 
more lime until no reaction takes place, when 
the mixture is neutral or alkaline, and will 
not injure the foliage of delicate trees, like the 
peach and cherry. If not convenient to make 
this test, add an extra pound of lime to A and 
2 tbs to B. When applied to carnations, cab- 
bages, etc, it will adhere betterif about a 
pound of hard soap be dissolved and added to 
the mixture. 


AMMONIACAL COPPER CARBONATE. 
Copper carbonate, 1 ounce 
Ammonia, enough to dissolve the copper 

about 3 quarts 

Water, 9 gallons 

The copper carbonate is best dissolved in 
large bottles, where it will keep indefinitely, 
and it should be diluted with water as requir- 
ed. This mixture is to be used after the fruit 
approaches ripening, when it would be disfig- 
ured by the pordeaux compound. 

COPPER SULPHATE SOLUTION. 

Copper sulphate, i pound 

Water, 15 gallons 

Dissolve the copper sulphate in the water, 
when it is ready for use. This should never 
be applied to foliage ut must be used before 
the buds break. For peaches and nectarines 
use 25 gallons of water. 


— 


Cabbage Worms.—There are many remedies 
used for cabbage worms but the great difficul- 
ty is that the worms which are under several 
thicknesses of leaves cannot be reached with 
external applications. These have, therefore, 
to be repeated so long as the worms do their 








destructive work 
thrum, and saltpeter are all good, and hot wa- 
ter at a temperature of 150 degrees sprinkled 
over the heads with a common watering can 
is probably as effective as anything. 


Kerosene emulsion, pyre- 


—_——— 


The Advance in Mohair. is maintained and 
prices at Liver ol are 4 per lb higher on 
Cape. Good average quality Turkish is quot. 
ed at 58e at Constantinople, which would 
place it above anything yet touched, delivered 
in this country. In view of the steady de- 
mand for dress goods of mohair, pure and 
mixed with other fibers, the outlook is en- 
couraging for domestic growers. 
are inquiring for desirable Angora breeding 
stock, and prospects are more favorable for 
the importation of best Cape bucks, if some 
way does not open to secure fresh Turkish 
blood. 


A good inany 
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$ STOPS THEM ALL. 


Discovered by Prof. Nason 
of the N. J. Experiment Sta- 
tion, now introduced for the 
first time. NOW IS THE 
TIME TO APPLY IT. 

Address 


BOWKE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FERTILIZER Co. 
43 Chatham St. 
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Hen Men 


Who use Bowker’s Animal Mea! 
are becoming more numer 
every day. It is seldom we meet 
any one keeping poultry who has 
not used it. There are ma 
good reasons why it pays to fe¢ 
it. Itis pure, thoroughly cooked 
meat and bone, finely ground 


| and easily digested. 


It makes hens lay; 

It makes chickens grow. 

Enough for ro hens 3 months, $r. 
Four times as much for $2.25. 
Our little book about it free. 


Company, 


Bowker 43 chaitam se, BOStOn. 















P Lawna, Windows, &c., with 
roved “DAISY” SPBRA YER. Very cur 
ble, popular, and sure to please. 150,000 sold in 
10 years. Has rubber hose, brass valve, throws 
constant stream 50 ft. No. 1, $1.65--heavy tin. No.2, 
$2.25--iron (non-rust). No.5, $5--all heavy brass. 
> Express prepaid. Latest recipes for insect pol 

bons. AGENTS WANTED. Catalogue free. 
a, W. M. JOHNSTON & CO., 15 Eagle St., Canton, a 











HOW MARKETS ARE MADE. 





[I—CONCLUSION.—FIRST HALF FEB 15. 

N ENTERING tthe ex- 
change hall, the first thing 
to engage attention is the 
great blackboard covered 
with statistics, which re- 
cord the receipts and ship- 
ments of grain at every 
important point in the 
country; a statement of 
the quantity which has 
passed the official inspec- 

jon department during the preceding 24 

hours; the amount loaded into vessels 

for shipment on the great lakes and canal, 
and the conditions of other markets at 
the beginning of the day’s business with 
them whether at home or abroad. An- 
other blackboard is covered by a _ large 
map of the U S$ in outline, on which is 
transferred in chalk every morning the 
signal service returns, showing tempera- 
tures; barometer; rain or snowfall; directions 
of the wind, ete, all over the country from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. This-is of espe- 
cial importance during the season for putting 
crops in the groumd and of growth, develop- 
ment and harvest. Next come the early 
morning telegrams, both public and _ private, 
from other markets of grain accumulation, 
known as primary points, that the fact may 
be determined at a glance whether farmers’ 
deliveries and consequent movement of grain 
are great or small, bearing directly on the 
marketable supply. Other telegrams from big 
distributing centers point to the rapidity- with 
which the grain is passing out of sight. The 
daily statement of exports at the seaboard is 
an important factor. If all points clear an 
average of 500,000 bu wheat and flour per day, 
and the wires bring the intelligence in the 
morning that the business of the preceding 
day was 1,500,000 bu, traders working for 
higher prices view this with satisfaction. On 
the other hand, if the exports have fallen off 
to 200,000 bu for one day it suggests lack of for- 
eign demand and the news is accepted as one 

Teason W hy prices should decline. 

These many influences are all brought to 
bear on the man who is ready to trade when 
the day opens and are rapidly but thoroughly 
weighed and digested. Those who wish to 
engage in new business, no matterif it is 
speculation pure and simple, or handling ac- 
tual grain, are governed to a great extent by 
these news features. Butif the market has 
been pursuing a relatively steady and un- 
eventful course for a few days, and the news 
at hand presents little novelty, the operator is 
guided largely by the temper of the crowd of 
traders. If the sentiment has been bearish 
forsome time and there is nothing in the 
news of the day suggesting reasons for imme- 
diate change, the conservative operator will 
either let the market alone or trade on the 
presumption that prices will go a little lower. 
If conditions point to reasons for higher 
prices, such as reported crop damage, or rap- 
idly decreasing pubdlie stocks, or an excellent 
export demand, and the sentiment of the 
thousand traders there congregated is in 
general harmony, it is more than probable 
the shrewd merchant will buy and hold for 
an advance. Whether this comes is another 
question. 

Whatever may be the tendency of wheat 
prices at the opening of a day’s business, 
there may be a number of changed conditions 
and modified views of operators through the 
reception of a flood of advices coming over 
the wires later in the day. So closely inter- 
woven are the commercial interests, that 
through the medium of the telegraph and 
cable, Chicago figuratively has its finger on 
the pulse of New York, Liverpool and Lon- 
don. The big market places on the Atlantic 
seaboard can recognize the attitude of traders 
in every city of England and the continent of 
Europe. And San Francisco can know toa 
certainty the movement of grain for the 
world’s big consuming markets, from the 
Wheat fields of Russia, India and Argentina. 
Aside from all these, which may be known as 
legitimate influences, immense forces come 
from surroundings local to the big crowd of 
Operators daily gathered in any individual 








produce exchange. Natural laws may be 
frequently ignored for the time being, and the 
weight of concentrated capital employed in 
buying or selling a commodity or the shrewd 
manipulation of speculators hold sway, fore- 
ing prices up or down. In the normal, how- 
ever, prices are in the long run controlled by 
this law of supply and demand, which enters 
so largely into the calculation of operators 
engaged in making the markets. 
aia 
Farmer’s Stocks of Wheat are well reduced, 
as shown in our special report a week ago, this 
being especially true in the winter wheat 
states. There are comparatively heavy stocks 
in the spring wheat region, although grain is 
rapidly leaving first hands in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota. These three states show 
45,000,000 bu, while there is unusual exhaus- 
tion of farm stocks in California, where ap- 
parently little more than 2,000,000 bu remain 
in first hands. Compiled from data furnished 
by our county correspoudents in the wheat 
sections, the following figures show in detail 
the probable amount on hand Mareh 1, com- 
pared with the total crop of 1895: 
Crop 1895 On H: mid Mar 1, °96 





Bushels Yy Bushels 
N. E, 288,000 4 92 
» x, 7,488,000 38 2,845 
Pa, 20,658,000 35 7,230 
Tex, 4,170,000 25 1,042 
Ark, : 470,000 34 500 
Tenn, 7,182, 000 32 2,298 
W Va, 3,94 27 1,064 
Ky, 28 2,676 
O, } 32 8,903 
Mic h, 14, 971 Dy 000 30 4,493 
Ind, 23,850,000 29 6,907 
Ill, 20,276,000 27 5,475 
Wis, 9,344,000 45 5 
Minn, 54,380,000 46 
la, 16,036,000 41 
Mo, 20,388,000 31 
Kan, 15,848,000 25 
Neb, 13,628,000 32 
N D, 57,861,000 28 
SD, 28,182,000 25 
Cal, 24,860,000 & 
Ore, 15,688,000 16 
Wash, 9,495,000 18 
Other, 49, 236,000 29 

Total, 459,589,000 29.3 





With a Broadening Outlet for Horses dur- 
ing the calendar year ’95, our exports were 
more than double those of the previous 12 
months. Total sent abroad was 19,853, worth 
$3,006,402, against 8171 animals in ’94 worth 
1,363,588. Imports meanwhile showed a big 
gain at 12,188 compared with 6640 in °94. In 
addition each year named brought in nearly 
1200 breeding horses duty free. A lot of Amer- 
ican trotting horses were sold in London 
last month. The first was Jim Risk, a five- 
year-old bay gelding, by Success who has a 
record of 2:24 and was knocked down at $283. 
Miss Dynes, a seven-year-old bay mare, by 
Superior, the sire of Lady Superior, witha 
record of 2:17}, brought 573, and St Simon, a 
seven-year-old brown horse, 2:244 when a 
four-year-old, sold for 675. The catalog also 
contained 24 American horses which realized 
from 300 downward. 


The End of the Fur Season shows less demor- 
alization than in early winter. Prices are 
moderate to low on both finished furs and raw 
skins, and this tends to increase the distribu- 
tion of the first named. <A little more interest 
is evinced in such American furs as mink, 
muskrat, skunk and raccoon, but at no appre- 
ciable improvement in price. The N Y Fur 
Trade Review says the catch of fur-bearing 
animals throughout Ohio has been the small- 
est for years, owing partly to lack of snowfall, 
and many trappers are quitting the business 
Following are Boston and New York prices 


on: 

NORTHERN, EASTERN AND CANADIAN FURS. 
Bader, #0.70@ .80 Marten, $1.5026.00 
Bear, black, 14.00@25.00 Mink, 70@1.50 
Beaver, 3.25@3.50 Muskrat (winter), .12@ .15 
Cat, wild; .35@.60 Opossum, -17@ .20 
Fisher, 4. 00 @8.00 Otter, 8.00@10.00 
Fox, gray, Raccoon, .55@ .80 

“ red, Skunk, .90@1.00 
Lynx, Wolf, timber, 2.00@2.50 








NATIONAL | LAND ROLLER. 


ae SUY For information about 
=-\THE the best Land-roller, 
wees Horse-power, Thresher, 
j Clover-Huller yang: 
mill, Feed- mill, Circular- 
saw Machine and Dog- 
power, send for Fea rless < Catalogue. For Fodder- 
cutters, Carriers and [ w Machines, and for infor- 
mation showing “why Ensilage Pays,” send for 
Ensilage Catalogue. 

Address, MINAKD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥- 
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Class in 
History— 


Stand Up! 


QUESTION—Who invented the 
first successful Reaper? 
McCor- 


ANSWER—Cyrus 
mick, in the year 183}. 
Q.—Who builds the best grain and 
grass-cutting machinery at the 
present time? 


AL_The McCormick Harvesting 


Machine Co. 
Q.—Were their machines operated 
in the World’s Fair field tests? 
A.—They were. 


x —— the machines of their 
mpetitors so operated? 
They were not. 


ow ae il they were afraid of 
the McCormick, 

Q.— What proportion of the world’s 
annual hag y of harvesting ma- 
chines is made by McCormick ? 

A.—About one-third, 

Q.—Why did the farmers of the 
world buy 60,000 McCormick 
Mowers in 1895? 

A.—Because the McCormick No. 
4 Steel Mower is the best grass 
cutter ever built—that’s why. 


The new McCormick Light-Running 
Open Elevator Harvester and Binder, 
the McCormick No. 4 Steel Mower, 
and the McCormick Corn Harvester 
are unequalled for capacity, light- 
draft, efficiency of service and long 
life. Built, sold and guaranteed by the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., 

Chicago. 
Agents Everywhere. 
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OUR RIDING AND WALKING WHEEL 


SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW ee 


A wonderful im- # 
provement. gga 







The wheels carry the 
frame high above the 
ground, causing it to 
be the lightest draft 
Harrow in the world. Ratchet tooth holder; 15 to 18 
inches can be worn off the tooth. A qgiace opportu- 
nity for every dealer in the country. rite for prices 
in time. We also manufacture Circular Saw Mills 
Cultivators, Grain Drills, Engines, and all kinds of 
Agricultural Implements. Sold by all reliable deal- 
ers. Don’t be deceiv a Insist upon haying our 
goods, Aout wanted. Catalogue free 

HENCH & DROMCOLD, YORK, PA. 
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wee Picket Lawn Fenee 


teel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; Steel 
lower and Tomato Guards, Cabled Field and H 
‘ence, 24 to 58 ia. high, Aye Bye and Rab 
‘ence; re Fen te. Catalogue free: 
KALB FENCE CO. 6 High St, DeKalb, ML 
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Fruit Growing in Northern New York. 
F. P. DUNHAM. 

It is a generally accepted statement in the 
more northern counties of New York that 
**this is not a fruit country.’’ To the practi- 
cal fruit grower who has had experience in 
fruit growing in more southern sections of the 
country, this statement seems hardly just. 
Of course there may be fruits which can be 
grown successfully in the more’Southern coun- 
ties of the state, which would not amount to 
anything in St Lawrence, Franklin or Clin- 
ton county. It is the writer’s opinion,ghow- 
ever, that these counties can grow varieties 
of fruit, which if chosen with judgment and 
a fair amount of consideration for the climate 
and other conditions of the country would 
supply an abundance of fresh fruit in the 
markets which now‘have to be supplied from 
other sections. It is not the purpose of the 
writer to advance any plans or theories in 
regard to growing fruit in this section, as he 
has no practical knowledge of the. country 
other than that gained in the winter sevson. 

Fruit growing as a special line of agricul- 
ture in this section would hardly be advisable, 
but that every farmer should raise fruit for 
his own family consumption is a matter that 
should find consideration in the plans of ev- 
ery farmer who desires to provide the best for 
his family, and do it at the least expense and 
in the best manner. Protection of course is 
necessary in a climate where the thermometer 
goes to 30 degrees below zero,but where straw 
can be bought for 86 or 37 per ton delivered, 
therejis no reason why any farmer cannot 
have a large fruit garden and enjoy fruit of 
his own growing. The amount of money this 
fruit garden will save the farmer is always 
underestimated by him until he has proven 
to himself its value. 

Some men consider anything out of the old 
line of action which their fathers and grand- 
fathers followed to be a violation of the law 
governing prosperity and altogether contrary 
to their ideas. Half the battle is won when 
you can get a farmer to try some of the ideas 
advanced by others. Original independent 
ideas, thought and tact, coupled with energy 
and a determined idea of getting all there is 
out of the farm, is a matter which should be 
more thoroughly noted amongjthejfarmers. Give 
the question of a family fruit garden consider- 
ation in your plans for another season, and 
in the meantime read up what others are do- 
ing in that line. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS? 
will offer you lots of suggestions between now 
and spring. 





A New and Profitable Crop. 





The great need of this section is a new and 
profitable crop, that can be manufactured on 
the spot into a staple article that shall finda 
ready and permanent market right at home, 
thus employing other Jabor than farmers’ and 
keeping in the vicinity the money hitherto 
sent off to buy this product. Sugar is sucha 
product. The story of the beet sugar industry in 
Utah, which has just closed its fifth and most 
prosperous campaign,shows what can be done 
even in the face of great difficulties. Cali- 
fornia is doing still better, while the Nebraska 
beet sugar factories are also a success. <A 
Virginia factory has also produced sugar 
from beets. Over a vast extent of this coun- 
try, this industry can be established with all 
its benefits if itis only given a chance. A 
reasonable tariff or bounty for a few years, 
until farmers had learned to grow the beets, 
is all that is needed to put the beet sugar in- 
dustry on a sound basis. The cane sugar in- 
dustry is limited by the frost line and by soil 
conditions, sorghum for sugar is not yet a suc- 
cess, but beet sugar only asks a chance to get 
started to in a few years furnish the Ameri- 
can people with the 100 to 125 million dol- 
lars’ worth of sugar they now import. This 
policy would also extend the cane sugar in- 
dustry to its utmost limits. Thus every sec- 
tion would profit by this policy, and in a few 
years sugar would be as cheap as it was un- 
der the bounty. 

nnceeniiaiiiiliaiimnnain 

Oats at Fancy Prices—I see by your columns 
that the oats fiends are not all dead yet. About 
five years ago parties canvassed this section 


FIELD CROPS 


with a sample of Mammoth Cluster oats 
which were certainly of large size, but we 
have a suspicion were grown by undue fore- 
ing. The seed was offered at $2.50 per bu and 
the farmers were to be paid 50c per bu for all 
the oats they raised. IL told the agent I feared 
his oats would grow beards, but he said if 
they did he would give me tle seed. The seed 
came from another part of the town and was 
foul with mustard, buckwheat and barley. 
The oats grown weighed about the same as 
chaff and had beardstwo inches long. Many of 
my neighbors bought seed and paid cash for 
it, but all were ‘‘sold.’’ I dia not pay any- 
thing for my oats, having been bitten on Nor- 
Way oats years before, but it was a dear bar- 
gain just the same. I would advise all to be 
cautious about high-priced seeds, epecially 
oats.—[ William Drummond, Perry City, Sehuy- 
ler Co, N Y. 

Claims for New Potatoes—Honeve Rose is as 
early as Early’ Rose, of better shape, more pro- 
ductive and o1 equal or better quality. Rose 
No 9 is very late and gave the heaviest yield 
out of 207 varieties tested for two years by the 
Dibble Co. Peerless Jr is an early white that 
holds the world’s record for the largest yield 
ever raised from a pound of seed tubers, 135005 
Ibs; the record before was held by Burpee’s 
Great Divide—12925 lbs. Money-maker, a late 
potato introduced last season, is claimed to be 
one of the most productive, with long tubers, 
eyes even with surface, quality good and ‘‘the 
vines are absolutely and unequivocally blight 
proof; tields of this variety were a perfect sea 
of green, when other sorts have died down 
and blighted.’’ 


Three States Furnish Timothy Seed—Only a 
few states make a specialty of threshing tim- 
othy and other grasses, exclusive of clover, for 
the seed. Out of nearly 3,000,000 bu returned 
to census takers in ’9, Iowa, I]l and Minn 
in the order named reported a total ot 1,786,- 
000 bu, or 60 per cent. The remainder of the 
seed was located chiefly in a half dozen of the 
older middle and central states, with Ken 
tueky and Tennessee rather prominent. New 
York, which harvested 6,675,000 tons hay from 
5,243,000 acres mowed,saved less than 20,0006 bu 
seed, while Iowa, with about an equal acre- 
age, threshed out 761,000 bu seed. Considering 
the prolific yield per acre of alfalfa, census re- 
turns from Cal, reporting only 2,218,000 tons 
hay harvested from 1,482,000 acres mowed, 
be must considered too low. 
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‘The HARTMAN” Sic. FENCE 


Is intended for Lawns, Parks, Cemeter- 
pene & Schools. Stronger, ut f 
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somer and CHEAPER than either wood or iron. 
Does not mar but rather adds beauty to the lawn or 
arden. When set with our Self Anchoring Steel 
osts it’s a thing of beauty. Several heights, seve- 
ral widths of pickets. Write for circulars & prices. 
TMAN MFC. CO., Ellwood Ci e 
PARTIMA » Bi aed, Citys fa 


anhattan 
New York. 


Chicago. 









PROPHECY AND FULFILLMENT, 


Farmers will be interested in Some Pre- 
dictions that Did Not Come True, ang 
One, Important to Them, that Did. 


When the first London bridge was proposed, 
boatmen prophesied with doleful certainty that 
the river would rise up in its anger and destroy 
the city. But it didn’t. When the American co]. 
onists asserted their independence, George II], 
prophesied that they would be whipped into gj- 
lence a week after the British troops landed. But 
they were not. When the American constitution 
was adopted,the crowned heads of Europe dubbed 
it a rope of sand and predicted that the first wave 
of political strife would wash it away. But even 
the fiereest waves have not succeeded in fulfilling 
that prophecy. When the Deering Harvester Co 
of Chicago first adopted the wonderful roller 
bearings in its binders and mowers, competition 
vigorously prophesied that the improvement 
would fali flat and possibly ruin the great firm, 
But it didn’t. Several of the firms that made such 
predictions are now in the receiver’s hands, while 
the roller bearings are urgently demanded in 
every quarter of the globe. And this reminds us 
of a prediction which has come true. On page 24 
of a handsome pamphlet called “ Why Bonanza 
Farming Pays,” issued in 18%4.¢4he Deering Com- 
pany made the following prophecy: ‘ With the 
bicyele as our guide we were the first to 
apply such bearings to harvesting machines ina 
practical way. Remember the date—the year of 





our Lord 1892. As it is impossible to patent the 
application of a principle, we shall, no doubt, be 
imitated. Not only this, but, judging from the 
past, there will be certain unscrupulous people 
who, in time, will claim to have been the original 
inventors of this device.” 

This prophecy has been wonderfully verified. 
After three most vigorous annual campaigns 
against the roller-bearing idea, one firm af least 
has fallen in behind and begun the manufacture 
of machines with imitations of the Deering roller 
bearings. The idea has taken such firm hold of 
the farmers that we predict that it will be only a 
very few years that every class of machine or 
vehicle depending on horse power wili have to be 
fitted with roller or ball bearings in order to find 
sale on American farms. 

Watch the progress of events, to see whether 
our prophecy shall be verified. 





Sagging 
Wire Fence 


is unsightly and an injury 





to the farm and stock. 


The Brighton Tightener 


keeps all kinds of fence trim and taut in all sorts of 


weather at small cost. Write for catalogue. 


Logan & Strobridge Iron Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
IRRIGATED,LANDS IN 


COLORADO. 


Under the Bessemer Irrigating Ditch. 

A rare opportunity to acquire attractive and profitable 
Suburban Homes in tracts of from 5 acres upward, 
with perpetual water right and suitable for Market Gar- 
dening, Fruit Culture, Dairying, Hog and Poultry Rais- 
ing, Grain and Alfalfa Farming. Location two to eight 
miles from Union Depot at the City of Pueblo, the 
growin manufacturing center of Colorado, with 35,000 in- 

abitantsand five great railways. Profitable home mar- 
ket; absolutely sure crops; delightful climate and all 
social advantages. Write for information to C. B. 
SCHMIDT, General Agent The Suburban Land and 
Investment Company, Pueblo, Colorado. 
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Illustrated pamphlet mailed free. 
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PULVERIZING HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils 
and all work. Crushes, 
cuts, lifts, pulverizes, 
turns and levels the soil 







in one operation. Made en- 
tirely of cast steel and wrought 
iron—practically indestructible. 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


SENT ON TRIAL Fhe ee Ned expense 
BR~Sdaibver fae on beewd ob Gitetuiing petate. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’r, 
Millington, New Jersey, and Chicago, Il. 
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Let it storm, and blow, and freeze 
—your cows, horses, and hens will 
not care if your buildings are sheathed 








NEPONSET 


Water=Proof. 


Red Rope 
Roofing 
Fabric 

















absolutely water-proof, wind-proof, frost-proof, 
and durable — any one can put them on..... 








—] We will send you Free of expense |-— 
———j Samples and Particulars. 





Sole [lfrs. 
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They cost one third the price of shingles — 


F. W. BIRD & SON, errs 





East Walpole, Mass. 
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NEW YORK. 


Allegany, March 9—The lumbermen do not 
stop hauling logs on account of bare spots, 
but they are afraid spring has come. Snow is 
going rapidly. The ice in the creeks has gone 
out twice already. A farmers’ institute was 
held recently in Olean. The farmers have 
been investing in new seeds with an experi- 
ment farm in western New York. That is 
what the farmers have got to be more prompt 
in doing to get good results. There is not 
much changing hands in stock. A few cows 
being sold at $25. They were bought up very 
close last fall on account of shortage in feed. 


Bedford. March 7 -Roads and bridges again 
greatly damaged by heavy rain of Feb 29 and 
March 1. Recent cold snap gave everyone a 
chance to finish their ice harvest. Potatoes 
continue to fallin price and with no prospect 
of improvement large quantities will be fed to 
stock. Several of our leading farmers think 
of giving up the milk dairying business this 
spring, as with the high price of labor and 
large quantities of feed to be bought and cart- 
ed, and the price of milk all the time falling, 
it is impossible to conduct the business 
at a profit. Farmers in this section generally 
claim the past year to have been the hardest 
they have ever known. Good fresh cows con- 
tinue in brisk demand at good prices. Calves 
of all kinds have been unusually high all 
winter., The first meeting of the agricultural 
university extension movement was held at 
Mount Kisco, March 4 and 5, underthe direc- 
torship of George T. Powell and with the ac- 
tive co-operation of the old and widely known 
3edford farmers’ club. 


Cardiff, March 9—Albert Burt has bargained 
for two-thirds of the Isaac Hutchings farm for 
$2500. The farm cost Mr Hutchings 7000 
some 30 years ago but is run down considera- 
bly. James Fleming is now owner of the 
former Jabez Stearns farm, trading property 
near Onondaga Valley for it. 

East Fishkill, March 6—Very windy and 
cold. Winter grain not looking very well. 
Freshets and severe freezing have — x it. 
On many pieces nothing is visible but bare 
ground. Ulysses G. Lee lost a promising 
four-year-old colt recently, from lockjaw. 
supposed to have been caused by a sliver of 
wood getting stuck into the flesh over one 
eye. Isaac L. Horton will occupy his farm in 
the spring recently 
Horton. 


Farmersville, March 7—Sudden changes of 
the weather are ‘ne order of the day, causing 
Many colds. We scarcely have time to shovel 
the roads out before another storm fills them 
fullagain. At the McIntyre sale last week 
cows went “com $12to 28, horses 60, one 
two-year-old colt for 40. Many cows are get- 
ting more grain than coarse fodder owing to 
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SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
1AND GET OUR BOO 
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SLATE ROOFS’ 
) WHY THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST: 


MAILED FREE. 
} Bangor Excelsior Slate Co,, Easton, Pa. 
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World’s Fair 
Award. 












TM a ZA “We are the only Steel 
=p SSS VN Roofing Co. awarded 





—— Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes tron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 











DON’T BUY ™ 


A Carriage, Buggy, Phaeton or vehicle of any description 
without first getting our illustrated catalogue and price list Vy 
(sent free). Weselloniy work manufactured in our factory. 


GUARANTEED THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
at prices within reach of all. Capacity, 10,000 jobs per year. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 






Box 377 E Columbus, O. 









eae 
AN < — ma 
CRAKS 
“A” Grade, 84 
Style, Finish. 


BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURRIES, WAGONS, 


CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. 
At factory prices. Our record for the past eight years is the best guar- 
antee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest priced vehicles 
in the world, for the money. All work guaranteed. Send for our beau- 
tifully illustrated Catalog for 189. Pricesin plain figures. Offices, sales- 
rooms, factories : Court St. Alliance Carriage Co. Cincinnati, O. 






Durability. 















‘Buy Direct 


| from maker, and save 
| intermediate profits and 
a | have the maker’s guar-§ 
antee—a difference of 40 per cent. in 
your favor. Freight paid both ways 
if not as represented. Carriages, 
Buggies and Spring Wagons. 
Our 1896 Bicycles are marvels of } 
beauty. You pay for, 
the wheel and not fora 
fancy name. ,,, Send for 
gue, free, 
Binghamton Carriage and Cycle Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 























Pineland Incubators. 


Simple, durable, economical. Best workmanship 
and materials guaranteed. Most reliable and success- 
ful in the United States. Absolutely self-regulat- 
ing. Perfect ventilation assured. Our hot-water 
brooders guarantee uniform heat. No crowding nor 
smothering. Send stamp for catalogue. Circulars free. 


PINELAND INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., 
Jamesburg, N. J. 





WHICH CATALOGUE 22¢5%bu- 


Mandolins, Violins, Violin Music 

Violin Cases Violin Bows 

Banjos,Banjo Music 

Cuitars,CGuitarMusic 

Flutes, Flute Music 

Cornets, Cornet Music, Harmonicas. 
__€.C. STORY, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 





A FOWL, TIF. 
oC alts torn fatter ge 
Send 4c. for catalogue & treatise No. 22. 

BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, 0. 








EGGS AND FOWLS FOR SALE 
Of all leading varieties. Ishow my birds an- 
> nually at the leafling 
1 Poultry Shows and State Fairs. 
Send 4c in ste mps for 20-page catalogue, giving 
remedies and cures for all diseases. 

JOE A. DIENST, Box 294, Columbus, Ohio. 


Samples mailed free. Prices from 2 to 
HLA. 


roll,8yds. KAYSER & ALLMAN 
A Be, 418 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 


















MARLAND FARMS FORSALE. Map and 
i alogue free. GEO. F. NICKERSON, Easton, Md. 
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the scarcity of the latter in this vicinity. 
Many farmers are drawing in their nice maple 
trees in exchange for mill feed. More silos 
are going up in the spring and many acres of 
corn are sure to be drilled in for fodder and 
ensilage. Some are going to put in fancy peas 
for the canning factory at Franklinville 

Cazenovia, March 9—Hay and straw are be- 
coming quite scarce about here, although most 
farmers will have nearly enough, Lut those 
who wish to buy are troubled to tind it. Mon- 
ey is more scarce than hay; in fact, the only 
commodities which seem plenty are potatoes 
and phosphate agents. Severai lots of hops 
remain in the hands of the growers yet, while 
some have recently been sold at prices which 
failed to pay expenses. The question of good 
roads and how to make them has been discussed 
quite freely and the present condition of the 
roads kas been cussed quite freely for the past 
few weeks. M. W. Dadey, the agent for THR 
AGRICULTURIST, is canvassing in this section. 

Frankfort,.March 9—About all the work done 
recently has been plowing out roads and hard- 
ly passable then. Stock is looking well. Farm- 
ers are feeding grain and potatoes, trying to 
make the hay hold out. The town has voted 
$1000 to be expended on the roads and we 
hope it will be carefully expended. The stone 
crusher which cost the taxpayers 1500 last 
year is now under asnow bank near where it 

yas left last fall. 

Jackson, March 9—John Rouse and family 
will remove to Argyle this spring. Albert Pet- 
teys is feeding a fine lot of lambs for the spring 
market. Some from this town attended the 
farmers’ institute at Greenwich and report an 
interesting time. Stock is wintering well. 
Cows selling at $30 to 35 perhead Henry Ste- 
vens is getting out timber to build a barn 66 
feet long. 

Jerusalem, March 7—We had a nice rain last 
Saturday and Sunday which filled up all the 
wells and raised the small streams so that they 
carried a number of bridges away. The Beth- 
lehem grange will hold a speciai meeting Sat- 
urday night, including an oyster supper 
free to members. At the auction sale of Mr 
Leonard Litchfield the horses crought from 
$72 to 130, cows from 35 to 37, fowls 534 to 65e 
apiece. Other stuff went verychsap. Wagons 
from 2F to 81 the highest. Rye straw is sell- 
ing fora good price at present. Eggs and 
butter one can hardly sell. Leonard Litchfield 
and family are going to move to Syracuse. 


Lexington, March 7—The first thunder storm 
of the season visited us Feb 28. Such vivid 
flashes of lightning and sharp crashes of 
thunder rendered the night hideous for a time. 
There is neither snow nor ice, creeks all 
broken up. A good quantity and quality of 
ice has been harvested. Stock is wintering 
well. Our steam mill is well stocked with 
logs and will start up next week. 

Norwich, March6—A mild winte: has just 
passed with us, afew very cold days. The Che- 
nango river has overflowed the flats twice. 
Have had only about 15 days sleighing herein 
the valley; good wheeling now; hil! roads are 
drifted badly. Wages about 15 per cent less 
than last year. Several large barns wil! be built 
in this town the coming summer. Mucn of the 
grass seeding that was done last year will 
have to be done over this spring; that means 
more grain will be raised. Many of oni dairy- 
men are raising heifer calves to take the place 
of worn-out cows. 


Nassau, March 7—Hay scarce and high. 
Auctions are numerous and prices realized 
are fair. Some farmers are hiring he!p for 
the year. Wages will be slightly lower than 
last season. Pork is low, but beef brings good 
prices. 

Prattsville, March 7—The prospects for 
farmers in this vicinity are very discouraging. 
In consequence of last season’s drouth 
they were compelled to reduce their stock in 
number leaving but small dairies and as the 
price of butter is so very low and feed high, 
especially hay, many have been obliged to 
make different arrangements. Some _ sell 
milk but as the distance to the railroad is so 
great only a few attempt to sell. We wish for 
@change for the better, when prices o: all 
kinds will be higher. 


Pavilion, March 7—Until about the firs: of 
this month we had very fine winter weavter, 
with just enough snow to make good sleigh- 
ing and no @drifts,but at the beginning of this 
month the blizzards began and have key: it 
up almost continually ever since, with only 
a couple of days at a time of good weather 
between. The roads are deep with drifts. Buy- 
ers have been offering 75c a bushel for wheat, 
but farmers cannot draw muchin now. Beans 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





are dull, not many selling. No market for po- 
tatoes. Light dressed pork brings from 53 to 
6c a pound. There seem to be more farms 
rented this spring than usual. About time for 
farmers to hire help, but wages ought to be 
lower than for a few years past. 

Starkville, March 7—We have had a very 
severe winter since Feb 1» The snow was 
about three feet deep on the level. The 29th 
it commenced to rain and thaw and the water 
is very high, the streams have overtlowed 
their banks, and it is still raining. Unless the 
thaw is checked soon a great many bridges 
will be taken away. The hard times make 
business very dull. Farmers are so choice of 
their hay that they are not feeding much of it. 
The fact is they have not very much to feed. 
The farmers who cut from 75 to 100 loads of 
hay two years ago cut only 20 te 30 loads last 
year. 

Stillwater, March 7—The freshet of last week 
did much damage to property in our vil- 
lages. The Dunken pulp and paper mills suf- 
fered severely from the crush of floating ice. 
The town elections excepting two minor of- 
fices resulted in a great republican majority. 
There seems to be general satisfaction with 
the returns. Powers is making arrangements 
to start in the near future his factory for the 
manufacture of farm implements on the west 
side of the canal in whatis known as Wet- 
sellville, the power for which will be supplied 
by the electric plant which now operates the 
street cars. Roads back in the country are in 
a lamentable condition. Wages for farm help 
are about the same as last year. 

Syracuse, March 7—What shall be done with 
the Onondaga salt springs? was the subject 
of discussion at the farmers’ club this morn- 
ing. It was shown that they were an ex- 
pense to the state of about $30,000 per year. 
The greater part of this deficiency being sal- 
aries paid officials, a proportion of which are 
utterly useless and can well be dispensed 
with. 

Union Vale, March 9—The short hay crop the 
past season has taught the farmers of this 
town a valuable lesson. Stock never looked 
so well. Farm teams in excellent condition. 
It proved to the tarmers that grain fed with 
hay was a profitable investment. It also show- 
ed the difference in the milk pail. Corn and 
grass are king with farmers here although 
the usual area of potatoes will be planted. 
New icehouses are built and more ice is har- 
vested each season. The rains have washed 
the highways more than usual and traveling 
is almost impossible. The AGRICULTURIST 
almanac is highly prized here. Our best farm- 
ers are of the opinion that the winter here has 
been very unfavorable for a good grass crop 
the coming season. 


The Legislature—The measure known as the 
house bill, which provides for the employment 
of county prisoners’ upon the roads of the 
state, came up on third reading in the assem- 
bly last week. This bill had been approved 
by the state prison commission; it provides 
that prisoners shail be placed at work on 
order from boards ot supervisors. The bill 
was lost, however, by a vote of 50 to 53. Mr 
Winne introduced a biil changiug the manner 
of laying out or discontinuing highways. It 
requires the request of not less than five per- 
sons to lay out, discontinue or change a high- 
way. Mr Ives introduced a bill providing 
that fertilizers costing more than $10 per ton 
shall have a statement of its ingredients ac- 
company its sale and for the protection of 
farmers in the purchase of fertilizers. The 
codes committee reported favorably Mr Keen- 
holt’s bill, making it a misdemeanor to place 
on the public road with intent to prevent the 
free use of bicycles anything that might injure 
or puncture a bicycle tire. Mr Brownell’s 
bill, amending the county law relating to 
sheep killed by dogs, was a in the as- 
sembly. The bills introduced by Senator 
Higbie providing for road improvement have 
had sundry substitutes offered, the change ap- 

lying to the main bill, No 300, which provides 
or road improvement by state aid. The origi- 
nal appropriation was $250,000. The substitute 
bill appropriated $1,000,000, but the figures 
were reduced and the original sum of $250,000 
was inserted. It provides that the state en- 
gineer and surveyor shall have charge of the 
roads of the state. He is required to hold 
public meetings in every county for the pur- 
pose of awakening public sentiment; shall 
make a report to the Lesialetase of what has 
been done and the progress of road improve- 
ment, and make such recommendations for 
improved county and town road building as 
he shall deem advisable for the public good. 
Agricuitural legislation, as well as all other 
kinds, rather sinks into insignificance before 
the Raines excise bill and the greater New 














York bill. The former occupied the attention 
of the senate for an entire session one day last 
week and the debate was continued untij lon 

after midnight. It comes up for final pas- 
sage, probably Tuesday, and will then go re 
the assembly for action. Its fate is bein 

carefully discussed by both adherents an 

opponents, and sharp debate may be expected 
before it is finally disposed of. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Westfall, March 6—March has already given 
an abundance of wind. Have had but a smalj 
amount of snow in this section this winter 
consequently but little sleighing. Farmers 
are still drawing ties to Port Jarvis market 
but ties have to be all peeled first. They are 
also working up firewood. Farm property 
very low and no sale at that. Dogs got in the 
tlock of sheep owned by Bell Brothers, but 
did not do very much damage. Owners of 
sheey receive compensation for damage done 
by dogs here. Potatoes and eggs both dull in 
the market. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Chatham, March 7—Sleighs have only run two 
days so far this winter. Cows are looking fine 
for the first of March but our farmers feed well, 
Milk is 3}c per quart at wholesale. B. M: Dick- 
inson has moved in his new house. He hag 
also built a new barn. G. T. Parrot expects 
to change millers this spring. There are very 
few changes among the farmers. Farm labor 
about the same as usual. Farmers will put in 
the same amount of ground as usual to all 
crops. 

Monroe, March 9—The farmers’ institute held 
at Cranbury recently was a success and the in- 
terest shown among the farmers shows they 
are awake to subjects concerning their wel- 
fare. D. D. Denise presided and D. C. Lewis 
spoke of what farmers wanted in this vicini- 
ty. The fertilizer question was well handled 
and it was conclusively shown by station 
reports that co-operation in buying large 
quantities and mixing to suit the wants of 
each crop are good plans. The afternoon 
session was devoted to dairy interests and 
an able address by the Ohio dairyman John 
Gould attracted the closest attention and as 
a creamery was being established he urged 
the farmers to give it their best care,select the 
best cows and use plenty of good clean feed. 
He gently hinted that farmers should not water 
their milk. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Charlton, March 2—The snow is all gone and 
mud is plenty owing to heavy rains. The roads 
are in a bad condition. Farmers not doing 
much but getting up wood, chores and carry- 
ing milk to the station. Ernest B. Young 
died last week, having been sick some time of 
consumption; he leaves a widow and one bro- 
ther. The P. Cannon farm is to be sold at 
auction this month. Meal is 80c, bran 70¢c, 
butter 28 to 30c, eggs 25c. Butter is rather a 
drug with the storekeepers as C. Brigham & 
Co offer it for less at the station. 

Feeding Hills, March 3—The rain of Saturday 
and Sunday last probably took the most of 


the frost out of the ground and it is hoped 
that the spring mud will not be as deep and 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


——$—$$$———— 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a pumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. ‘ 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser. 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST | Will 
pnd that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying Investineni 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





IGH-CLASS St Lambert and Stoke Pogis registerted Je of 
Cattle of ali ages for sale. Herd has a record of “#7 |bs of bu 
ter actually sold per cow. CLOVER LAWN STOCK FARM, 
West Richmondville, N. Y. 
ARUIT and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs. Roses, Grapevines, et» 
Apples, 10c. Catalogue free. ROCHESTER NI RSERY CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















remain with us as long as usual. No blue- 
birds have been seen yet, but this mild weath- 
er will be sure to bring them soon. Those 
people were fortunate who put their ice in 
early in the season, for the chances are now 
slim for getting any more. Clifford Kempton 
is preparing for several acres of nutmeg mel- 
ons this season, his crop from two acres last 
year bringing hima very fair return. Mr 
Wessels has exchanged his farm known as the 
Orrin Root place, where he has been a year or 
more, for Chauncey Kent’s farm in South- 
wick. ‘The seven cows which were recently 
sent to Watertown from Agawam for slaughter 
by the state cattle commission, as being tu- 
berculous, all proved to be diseased according 
to the returns of autopsies made to _ the local 
inspector. The manager of the Hinsdale 
Smith farm is getting out timber for another 
large tobacco shed, and will inerease the 
acreage proportionately. Last year they plant- 
ed 15 acres. Comparatively few railroad ties 
have been cut this winter. John E. Taylor has 
cut a few hundred for the Southern road, de- 
livered at Suftield. 


Goshen, March 2—At the annual town meet- 
ing the following ofticers were elected: Mod- 
erator, Alvan Barrus; selectmen, Alvan Bar- 
rus, E. 4 Prive kard, Charles Brooks: colleetor 
and treasurer, T. P. Lyman; clerk, E. C. 
Packat constable, R. FE. Smith: almoner, 
Lorin Barrus; trustees public library, Willis 
Smith. Mrs Sherrie Barrus; school committee, 
F. E Hanks. James MeGarrett, who has 
been residing for the last two years in East 
Pepperell, has moved his family back to his 
farm lieve Eggs 20c per doz, butter 20c per 


lb. potatoes oo per bu. 

Haverhill, March 2—It has rained steadily 
the last 48 hours and now there is six inches 
of mud on the roads. A large number of logs 
are lving by the roadside waiting to be hauled 


to mill on the snow if it ever comes. Nearly 
all thie irket gardeners have started their 
hotbeds, but so much lowery weather makes 
slow g ving All farm produce is still very 
low except apples which are very scarce and 
sell readily at $5.50 per barrel. Milk is very 
short and new milch cows are in demand at 
good prices. 


ILLINOIS. 


Coles Co GO —The annual county institute 
was held at Charleston, Feb 20-21. The at- 


tendance the first day was small because of 
bad weather. On the last day a large crowd 
was present and interesting papers were read 
by 3 11 Mrs iunlap, the tirst speaking on 


1 
Fruits on the farm and the latter on Domestic 


economy The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, G. W. Brew- 
er: secretary, C. R. Doty. It was decided to 
appoint a con. mittee of three in each town- 
ship of the county to work up an interest in 


institute work. 

Effingham Co O—Interest in agricultural 
matters is growing rapidly in this county. 
There is some talk of establishing an agricul- 


tural journal at Effingham. Many new crops 
will be tested here this season and among 
them: are cowpeas, soy beans, alfalfa and 


Kaftir corn. An interesting farmers’ institute 
was held at Effingham Feb 14-15. The papers 
and discussions were of unusual interest. 

Washington Co 
have been damaged by freezing and thawing, 
as there was no snow for protection. Farmers 
will try raising cowpeas this season instead 
of oats and corn. Chineh bugs are still alive 
and are very abundant. Fruit buds are in 
good condition 


o—Wheat, rye and clover 


INDIANA. 


Lake Co © —The winter has been mild and 


stock of all kinds in fair condition, although 
fed alinost entirely on rough feed. Very little 


tame hay was raised. Prospects are good for 
a fair crop of fruit. Growers are paying more 
attention to spraying than formerly. Fat hogs 
and cattle have all been marketed. Corn is 
Worth 23c, oats 16c, hay 81( to 11. An inter- 
esting institute was held at Crown Point at 
whi gravel roads were thoroughly dis- 
cussed * 


Porter Co—The farmers held their institute 


at Valparaiso recently with a good attendance 


and it resulted in great good for the farmers 
of this county The county is almost wholly 
Ziven to d ‘irvil c as a great deal of milk is 
s} go. The cattle look well for 


upped to Chica 
this time of the vear. Some of the farmers 
think of starting a creamery on the plan ofa 
stock company, but nothing definite has been 
done as yet. The wheat prospect is good,fruit 
Safe so far, but stands a good chance of being 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


killed on account of the warm winter. A 
great many farmers are going into the poultry 
business, some for pleasure and some for 
profit. 


WISCONSIN. 


La Crosse Co O—Tlie co-operative creamery 
association held its annual meeting in the 
opera hall at West Salem. The manager’s 
report for 1895 showed that the receipts for 
the year amounted to $100,711.42. The expen- 
ditures amounted to 97,966.19, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand oi 2745.23. The above creamery 
for January, 1896, handled 45,000 Ibs of cream 
from 2500 cows. For this they paid 17e per Ib. 
Out of the seven creameries in the county 
this is the best. 

Grant Co 0—Weather is very fine. Hard 
freezing has played havoc with fall grains and 
young grass seeding. ‘The ground is still 
frozen very hard. <All feed except corn is 
holding out pretty well. Corn can be bought 
for 30c per bu. Cattle are looking well and 
hogs are scarce. 

Racize Co ($i3—The farmers’ institute at 
Rochester was well attended in spite of the 
fact that the thermometer was 16 degrees  be- 
low zero. Adam Apple read a very interest- 
ing paper on The drainage of swamp lands. 
The advantages of co-operative creameries 
were thoroughly discussed. There are pros- 
pects of a woolen mill being located at Bur- 
lington. The amount of capital stock needed 
is $50,000. The mild weather during the win- 
ter has been highly appreciated because of 
the scarcity of hay and other coarse fodder. 
Farmers are busy cuiting their summer 
wood. Stock wintering well. = 





MINNESOTA. 
Freeborn Co 0 Farm produce is rather low 
but we are looking for better prices and bet- 
ter times. The winter has been one of the 
finest on record. Co-operative creameries are 
profitable here and there are about 26 in thie 
county. 

Goodhue Co 4—Ice harvesting has been the 
chief occupation of late and farmers are lay- 
ing in a large stock. Hogs are pleutiful. Feed 
is abundant and theie is enough in the coun- 
try to last ayvear. Many cattle are being fed 
on colored barley. Farm lands are in good 
demand and are selling at the rate of $340 to 
100. Horses advaneing in price, some 
teams selling tor 250 and a few for even more. 


KANSAS. 


Pawnee Co O—Wheat is growing nicely. 
For the past ten days the ground has scarcely 
been frozen. There is a large demand for 
cows with which to start herds Stock doing 
nicely. One man has just shipped in 1000 ecat- 
tle to be fattened. He now has 20.000 bu of 
corn stored. 

Republic Co O—There has been but little 
rain, not to exceed one-half inch since last 
August. The winter, however, has been open 
and much foggy damp weather has prevailed. 
The ground is moist and in fine condition. 
A few have begun plowing and many are get- 
ting ready. The outlook fora crop is good. 
Some rye was sown last fall but because of 
the drouth it did not come up. It is now 
just appearing above ground and the stand is 


apparently good. Wells and creeks are still 
dry. 


Pratt Co O—Stock of all kinds going through 
the winter in good shape. Rough feed is 
abundant. The growing wheat is in fine con- 
dition with the ground moist down to a depth 
of 18 inches, Farmers are busy plowing for 
oats. <A few fields have been sown 

Labette Co q—Wheat is looking wellin con- 
sequence of an open winter. A great deal of 
plowing was done during the winter. With 
a reasonably fair season a large acreage of 
oats and corn will be seeded. The county is 
full of horse and mule buyers, principally 
from Missouri. 


Columbus Horticultural Society—The society 
which meets the last Saturday in each month 
in the horticultural building of the state uni- 
versity metas usual Feb 29 with Prof W. R 
Lazenby, president of the society, in the 
chair. Standing committees made short re- 
ports on botany, entomology and fruit. J. J. 
Janney read a very interesting paper on The 
history of the peach, while Thomas F. Hunt, 
professor of agriculture at the university,read 
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a paper entitled A problem in intensive ag- 
riculture showing how three crops could be 
grown in two years on the same land. Much 
information was drawn out by the remarks 
and discussions which followed. K. A. Orvis 
exhibited a very large seedling peach preserv- 
ed in alcohol which was named the Capital 
peach by the department of pomology at 
Washington. The interest in the society’s 
meetings is on the increase as there was a 
larger attendance than there has been for the 
past two years. The society is out of debt 
and has severa. thousand dollars invested, the 
income of which pays the expense of publish- 
ing the quarterly and annual journal. There 
is no good reason why the society may not be 
the medium of spreading much information on 
horticultural subjects if the people will only 
join the society and Po the meetings. 
With the great amount of scientific talent 
which is available from the university and is 
being interested in the society’s meetings 
there is no reason why the society’s journal 
should not be a power for good and havea 
national reputation. 


The readers of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
have a great opportunity of providing them- 
selves with six of the choicest souvenir spoons 
ever offered to the public, and for th small 
sum of 99c. In our last week’s issue the 
fourth cover page contains a startling offer 
from one of Chicago’s largest and most relia- 
ble business houses. Representatives of this 
paper have examined these spoons and unhesi- 
tatingly state that they are fully up to the 
claims made by the Leonard Mfg Co, and are 
really worth many times the price asked. 
Read last week’s fourth cover page again and 
if you have not already sent for this set of 
spoons, do so at once. Please observe the ad- 
dress: Leonard Mfg Co, Dept Y, 152 Michigan 
Ave, Chicago, II] 

Wayne Co—It has been very hard weather 
on the winter wheat, the fields being bare 
much of the time with frequent freezing and 
thawing. Clover is somewhat injured by the 
same causes. Feed is going to be pretty weil 
cleaned up. There seems to be quite a demani 
for hay, straw and fodder, and little to sell. 
There will not be as many straw stacks stand- 
ing around as usually are. At most of the barns 
there is no straw pile to be seen, all fed up 
by the first of March. The prices of horses 
are improving; it looks as though the day fon 
cheap horses is past, there being considerable 
inquiry for farm horses. 


DON’T STOP 
TOBACCO 


Suddenly. To do so is injurious to the 
Nervous System. ‘‘Baco-Curo” is recog- 
nized by the -medical profession as the 
scientific cure for the Tobacco Habit. It 
is vegetable and harmless. Ycu can use 
all the tobacco you want while taking it; 
it will notify you when to stop. ‘“Baco- 
Curo” is guaranteed to cure where all 
Others tail, and is sold with a written 
guarantee to cure any case, no matter 
how bad, or money refunded with ten 
per cent interest. 








One box £1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) 22.50, 
at all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price Write 
for free booklet and proofs. EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. 
Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 


CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Flint, Calcite, Granulated Bone, 
Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


SHIP YOUR APPLES, FRUITS, BUTTER, EGGS, 


and all produce to SAMUEL WHITTON, Utica, 
N. ¥. Reference furnished. 











Better discard the Old Dash Churn. 


“sone bait” GHURNS © 


easier; makes more and 
better butter. The “ACME” 
WASHER is warranted to 
wash collars and wristbands 
clean. If dea.ers jo not have 
our goods send for circulars 
and prices. 
H. H. PALMER Co., 

15 Cedar 8t., Rockford, Mil. 
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PAIRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


WisW YORK. 

I-ton (Niadison) grange, No 811, has elected 
te followings cfcers: M, Frank Smith; O, S. S. 
Clazi.; L, .ariec Lutelifie; G K, Leroy W. Cook; 8, 
\. nlier Ehapley; /. £, Giles L. Clark, J.:; C, T. C. 
(..oves; Pomons, I°2s Giles Clark, Jr Ceres, Della 
\.inchoster; Licra, Mrs Spencer Shapley; L AS, 
Iv lyvank Smic:. James Smith bas been chosen 
muchasing arci, and a committee is now engag- 
ec. in preparing by-laws. 

/ i the state convention of Patrons of Industryjust 
hela at lcome, it \.as voted to establish a central 
ec-operative store at Troy on the plan of the 
Arlington co-operative association, which has 
bcen made such & wonderful success at Lawrence, 
Icss. IX VT. Van Pelt of Brunswick, Rensselaer 
Co, is chairman cf the committee in charge of the 
e,terprise. He and others intending to start co- 
operative stores should by all means visit the 
Arlington association and inspect its methods and 
work. 

Through the persistent effort of William Ander- 
son, secretary of Rural Grove grange, Deputy 
Vandeveer of Amsterdam despite the blizzard fill- 
ed his engagement with that grange at the pub- 
lic installation of officers on Feb 21. The 
deputy was accompanied by Mrs Vandeveer, 
Willie Gourley, Nellie Rockefeller and May 
Van Volkenburg, who entertained the people 
after the installation ceremonies. Supper was 
also provided and what looked like a failure was 
turned into a crowning success. 

A good program was carried out by Amsterdam 
grange, Feb 22,in commemoration of Washington’s 
birthday and after the exercises refreshments 
were served. Several applications were taken 
and a large class will soon be ready for the third 
and fourth degrees. 


OHIO. 


Twenty Granges Added This Year. 

Since the close of the 23d annual session of the 
Ohio state grange,Dec 12, 1895, there have been re- 
ported the following organizations: Dec 14, Oak 
Grove, No 1428; 26th, Walnut Grove, No 1429; Jan 
6, l|"aple Grove, No 1430; 16th, Brownhelm, No 
1431, 24th, Dover, No 1432; 25th, Ruffner, No 1433; 
26th, Wolf Creek, No 1434; Feb 5, Cranberry, No 
1455; 13th, Garretsville, No 1436; 18th, Chatham, 
No 1437; 2ist, North Hampton, No 1438; 28th, Cha- 
grin lalls, 1439. Certificates have been issued show 
ing the following as reorganized: Jan 15, Olive 
Branch, No 116; 3lst, Wyoming Valley, No 1069; 
Feb 4, Warpole, No 125; 5th, Friendship, No 760; 
8th, Wayne, No 262; i4th, Lynn Valley, No 581; 
20th, Florence, No 848; 27th, Center, No 1337. 
A total of 20 added to the list. We hope 
other states have done even better than 
this and if so we are not jealous of their success, 
but wish we,had their ability and persistence. 
Hard steady work is what wins and nothing else 
seems to have any effect. It is not always easy 
to convince farmers that it is often better for 
them to stop and think than it is to accept with- 
out question the statements of men whose inter- 
ests are not identical with ours. We hope the 
national secretary will have occasion to send at 
least 50 more grange charters to Ohio this year. 
[F. A. Akins, Secretary Ohio State grange. 





Beach City grange, No 1400, Stark Co, celebrated 
Washington’s birthday with an open meeting. 
The program included patriotic songs, also ad- 
dresses, Our pure food laws, by J. B. Eberly; Our 
duty to the grange, Leander Pfouts; What we owe 
to the grange, F. M. Frederick. This grange has 
received 35 new members since Jan 1 and has 
seven to initiate. 

The grange is prospering in Lorain Co. Brown- 
helm grange was organized Jan 16 with 30 charter 
members and Columbia organized Feb 28 with a 
strong membership. Brighton grange meets 
every week and Wellington grange twice 2 month. 
The topic for discussion at the Wellington grange 
for Wednesday evening, March 18, is Temperance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The regular mecting of the Pomona grange of 
Bradfora and Sullivan Cos convened with Lincoln 
Lange, i.e 2°7, at Bently Creek, Feb 20. Although 
the roads were badly drifted, about 150 were pres- 
ent at the opening of the session. Grange was 
cc ed to order at 10 am with Master Samuel 
l.ockwell in the chair. After the appointment of 
ccmmittees, the ro). call of granges was taken up, 
whieh showed the order to be in good condition 
in. the counties and the zeal and enthusiasm in 
no \.ey lacking. After roll call, the sisters of 
J ‘neoln grange announced dinner. At2 p m the 
fo!'cwing oficers were installed: M, Asa §S. Ste- 
vens; ©, John Hunt; 8, Albert Cornell; T, Darius 
Lu. ock; ©, Daniel Chase; L, Brother Huntsinger; 
« \%, £mos Parsons;S, B.F. Silliman; Flora, Mrs J. 
WiortenLy; Pomona, Mary EF. Furman; Ceres, Mrs 
Albert Cornell. The assistant and lady assistant 
stewards were absent. The retiring master made 
appropriate remarks after which Brothers J. Hunt 
anc. Luntsinger and Sister B. F. Silliman, a com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting, presented 
Brother 8. A. Rockwell a chain and locket as a 


ISSUES OF THE DAY 











E. B. NORRIS, OVERSEER N Y STATE GRANGE. 
is a farmer and fruit grower, senior member of the firm 
of Case & Norris Co of Sodus, one of the largest dealers 
in green and dried fruitin western New York. He was 


one of the charter members of Sodus grange, served as" 


steward several years, and has been elected master ten 
years. He has also held various offices in the Wayne 
council, and also been elected its master. He was mem- 
oer of the asgembly from the first district of Wayne in 
1891. He has Slways been a zealous and active grange 
worker, and has filled all positions held by him wit 
ability and fidelity. 











memento of his untiring efforts while master. 
Brother Rockwell responded and in return pre- 
sented the Pomona with the gavel which he had 
used while master. Various questions of interest 
to the order were discussed among which was the 
Lubin bill which received its share ot attention. 
The discussion was so lively it was deemed worthy 
of further consideration and on motion of Brother 
Ayers if was continued and referred to next meet- 
ing. A meetingin the fifth degree was called 
immediately after supper for the transacting of 
Pomona business after which the grange opened 
in the fourth degree and the usual order of busi- 
ness was taken up. The next meeting will be 
with Troy grange in May. 





The Other Side of Farm Insurance. 

Many fire insurance companies do not accept 
farm risks because they have not been able to 
make any money on them on account of the losses. 
When, therefore, yon have advised the farmer 
to form mutual associations to insure themselves 
and to **keep their money at home,’’ I have won- 
dered how that was to be done since many insur- 
ance companies were declining to insure them 
in order to ‘*keep their money at home!’’ For in- 
stance, the Continental company reports that its 
premiums from farm property in New York state 
for the year 1895 were $93,000, and the losses were 
$85,000, or over 92 per cent of the premiums for a 
three-year period. The earned premiums are 
$215,000 and the losses amount to $204,000, so it has 
lost, allowing 334 per cent for expenses, at least 
$70,000 on this class in one state in three years. 
I also understand that the Massachusetts grange 
insurance company went into a receiver’s hands 
lately, because of heavy losses. My impression is, 
you aim to advise the farmers rightly in all mat- 
ters,insurance included.—[Charles R.Smith,Scran- 
ten, Pa. 





Catalogs Acknowledged. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, Chicago, IIL, 
Abundance from Field, Orchard and Garden. A 
beautifully illustrated pamphlet containing many 
lists from different sections of the country, giv- 
ing most favorable accounts of the Armour fer- 
tilizer. 

F. BARTELDES & Co, Lawrence, Kan. Iilus- 
tratéd and descriptive catalog of garden and 
farm seeds, plants, nursery stock, ete. 

C. N. BOWERS, Dakota, Il. Poultry annual and 
book of valuable recipes. Richly illustrated 
eatalog of high-class poultry. 

H. W. BUCKBEE, Rockford, Ill. [Illustrated and 
descriptive catalog of vegetables, flower and field 
seeds; ornamental plants, implements, etc. 

ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Moorestown, N J. Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalog of fruit trees, small 
fruit plants, nuts, and other nursery stock. 

M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, O. Catalog of 
strawberry plants, gladiolus bulbs, ete. 

CURRIE Bros, Milwaukee, Wis. Horticultural 
Guide. Illustrated catalog of vegetable, flower and 
field seeds, also flowering plants, implements, etc. 

DEERING HARVESTER WORKS, Chicago, Ill. An 















artistic pamphlet on roller and ball bearings op 
the farm ; also descriptions and illusérations of the 
various mowers, reapers, binders and other har. 
vesting implements manufactured by this world. 
renowned firm. 

HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. Garden 
Calendar, a large beautifully illustrated catalog 
of a remarkably rich collection of vegetable and 
flower seeds, ornamental trees, and greenhouse 
plants; aquatic palms, ete. 

B. H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. Illustrated and@ 
descriptive catalog high-bread poultry, German 
hares, ete. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO, Rochester, N Y. Catalog 
of fruit trees, grapevines, ornamental shrubs, 
plants, ete. Several valuable and promising 
novelties. 

A. W. LIVINGSTON’s SONS, Columbus, O. True 
Blue Seeds, a descriptive and illustrated catalog 
of all the best standard seeds for the garden and 
farm. 

W. A. MANDA, South Orange, NJ. Pocket Gar- 
den Dictionary and catalog of everything pertain- 
ing to horticulture. 

THE LOVETT Co, Little Silver, N J. A large, 
handsomely illustrated catalog. Several colore 
plates of small fruits, grapes, nuts, and other fruit 
trees, bulbs, plants, vegetables and flower seeds, 
Several good novelties of flowers and fruits. 

A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, N Y. Illustrated 
catalog of the last and greatest improvement in 
artificial legs. 

L. L. OLDs, Clinton, Wis. Catalog of seed pota- 
toes, garden and field seeds. 

E. W. REID, Bridgeport, O. Catalog of every- 
thing tor fruit growers, comprising small and tree 
fruits, ornamental trees, plants, ete. Several 
novelties. 

ROGERS NURSERY CO, Moorestown, N J. Catalog 
of nursery stock of all kinds. Japanese plum 
and chestnuts a specialty. 

STORRS & HARRISON CO, Painesville, 0. A 
large, handsomely illustrated catalog of seeds for 
the garden and farm. Flowering and ornamental 
plants, roses, bulbs, fruit and ornamental trees, 
ete. 

THOMPSON’S SONS’ Rio Vista, Va. Catalog of 
new and old strawberries, grapevines, and fruit 
trees. 

VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX, Paris, France. Catalog 
of seeds, strawberry plants, flowering bulbs, ete. 
This is probably the most extensive seed catalog 
published in Europe. 

EDMUND MAUTHNER, Budapest, Hungary A 
grand catalog of all classes of seeds, beautifully 
illustrated; issued in commemoration of the 
millenial celebration of the founding of Hungary. 

RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER Co, Quincy, 
lll. Illustrated and descriptive catalog of the 
famous incubator manufactured by this firm, 
Also every kind of apparatus used in the poultry 
industry, together with many valuable directions, 

C. C. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Ill. Illustrated and 
descriptive catalog of pure bred poultry of all 
kinds. The descriptions of the various varieties 
and the directions for their management are 
particularly valuable. 





News Which Is Good News to Women. 

It is a fact that our women who suffer from 
female complaints and are consequently weak, 
tired, nervous, dragged-out and full of pains and 
aches, do not have the same opportunity to be 
cured as do the residents of the great cities where 
the most successful specialists in female diseases 
reside. In other words, our women are debarred 
from seeking a cure by the great and skilled 
physicians owing to the cost of travel to the large 
city and the high fees charged by such specialists. 

Here, therefore, is a cnance for the sick and 
suffering women of our community which should 
not be Jost. Dr Greene of 35 West 14th St, New 
York City, who has the largest practice in the 
world and who is without doubt the most success- 
ful specialist in curing female complaints, offers 
to give free consultation by mail to all women 
suffering from these distressing weaknesses, dis- 
charges, pains and irregularities. You have the 
privilege ot consulting Dr Greene by letter, de- 
scribing your complaints, and he will, after care- 
fully considering your condition, send a letter 
fully explaining all your symptoms, telling you 
everythng about your complaints so plainly that 
you will understand exactly what ails you. He 
will also give you his advise, based upon his vast 
experience argl wonderful success in treating such 
cases, a. to just what to do to get cured. All this 
will cost you nothing and you can thus have con- 
sultation with the best-known and acknowledged 
most successful specialist in the world without 
leaving home and at no expense whatever. The 
Doctor is the discoverer of that greatest of all 
known medicines, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, and he has discovered many other 
most valuable remedies. Write to him now about 
your case, for this is a chance to get cured which 
you may never have again.—[{Adv. 














BRANCH OFFICES: 


ELGIN, ILL. 


MONEY CROPS 


HAVE YOU ONE OR MORE COWS? 


If so, whether for pleasure or profit, household or dairy, you should know of the 


CENTRIFUCAL CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Separators save at least Ten Dollars per Cow per year over and above any other Separator 
or Creaming System. All other Separators are merely inferior imitations or infringe the De Laval patents. 
Many users have already been enjoined. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE and any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED as a condition of sale. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt St., New York. 














THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 
Successful Tobacco Raising. 


Having raised tobacco plants for 25 yrs in succes- 
gion and having never failed to have a good sup- 
ply in season, I herewith give you our method: 
First—We have a location sheltered from the cold 
wind of the north and west. We never change 
location, as it causes much useless weeding of the 
plants and the soil; being once brought up to a 
high state of. fertility, we keep it so. Second— 
Plow the bedin the autumn and make the soil fine 
and mellow in proper shape to sow the seed. 
Cover the bed 2 or 3in with manure from the pen 
of fattening hogs, as there are no weed seeds in 
it. Let it lie until spring. When all hard freez- 
ing is past, rake it off and apply one peck of un- 
leached hardwood ashes, mixed ‘with an equal 
amount of phosphate for each square rod, which 
is raked in the soil thoroughly to the depth of 
about 3in. Do not mellow the soil below 3 in in 
the spring, for the plant should have a hard bot- 
tum soil, which causes it to form a cluster of 
fibrous roots, which are far better than a long 
tap root for a tobacco plant. About five days be- 
fore sowing seed, take a half-ounce for each 
square rod of bed and put it in a woolen bag 
about 4 by 6 in in size; soak 10 or 15 minutes in 
very warm water. Then lay iton apan of warm 
earth and cover with a thick woolen cloth. Keep 
tho seed warm and moist and in about 4 or 5 days 
the sprouts will be from 1-32 to 1-16 of an inch 
long. While sprouting the seed it should be turn 
ed and stirred every day, soit will sprout even. 
For each half-ounce of seed use 4 qts dry sand or 
coal ashes mixed thoroughly with the seed. Sow 
broadcast on the bed which should be prepared, 
going over it 2 to 3 times so as to have an even, 
stand of plant. 

After sowing the seed, do not rake it in, but roll 
the bed down hard and smooth. Give the bed a 
thorough watering with very warm water. The 
bed should be 8 tt wide to be convenient, and as 
long as desired. Set boards 8 in wide on edge 
around the bed, held in place by stakes. Take 
boards 3 in wide and nail ordinary lath on 2 
in apart, in picket-fence form, the ends of the 
lath being nailed to the boards. The bed should 
extend east and west, so that the lath of the cov- 
ering will run north and south. This gives the 
sun a chance to shine on all parts of the bed dur- 
ing the day. Drive short stakes through the 
center of the bed to support the middle of the 
covering, while the outisde of the covering rests 
on the boards which are set around the bed. 
Managed in this way, the bed needs no more 
watering until the plants begin to show the 
fourth leaf, when the covering is removed and 
the plants thoroughly weeded and thinned to 1 
in apart all over the bed. We then sow 1 pk of 
hardwood ashes to each square rod of bed and 
give it a thorough sprinkling with warm water 
immediately after. Keep free from weeds until 
plants are 5 and 6 in high, when they are ready 
for the tobacco transplanter.—[Weston Allen, 
Onondaga Co, N Y. 


ee  ——— 
At New York City. 

Sales occur each week in considerable quanti- 
ties but prices for all but binder and wrap- 
per grades are fully as low as in the country. 
No advance has been made of late and there is 
little prospect in the immediate future for ad- 
vancement. Exports show a steady increase. 
February sales consisted of 9700 cs of which 1700 
es were exported and 8000 cs for home trade. Ex- 
Ports during Jan and Feb, °96, were 11,454 cs,same 
time, °95, 7060 es, same time, ’%, 6295cs. The 9700 cs 
sold consisted of 2900 cs N E, 2500 es Pa, 2000 cs 
N Y, 1400 Wis and western and 900 cs O. Prices 
Tule about as below: 

QUOTATIONS FOR SEEDLEAF. 


NE fillers, 5@9 Ohio fillers, 2@3 





seconds, average lots, 5@9 
average lots, k fine wrappers, 10@16 
fine wrappers, 38@55 Pa fillers, 3@5 
N Y fillers, 3@6 = averrage _ lots, 8@12 
average lots, 8@12 fine wrappers, @30 


Wis Hav avr lots, 8@16 





NEW YoRK—In the Onondaga section but tew 
sales are being made although samples are daily 
being sent to tobacco centers. A recent sale was 
& cs at 9c,while at Fulton 100 es§changed hands at 
Ae If the incipient boom at New York city for 

ders increases, this section can supply a large 














DIBBLE’S SEED POTATOES 





Honeoye Rose, 
Freeman, 
Early Ohio, 
Early Harvest, 
New Queen, 
World’s Fair, 
Early Northers, 
Early Hebrons, 


Peerless, Jr., 
Victor Rose, 
Carman No. 1, 
Houlton Rose, 
Rural Blush, 


teeves Rose, 


Early Rose 


Northern Grown. Pure. ‘True to Name. 
Arr V ARIETIES. 
EARLY. INTERMEDIATE. LATE. 


Rochester Rose. 


And all other Standard Kinds. 
STOCKS. Still on hand in our especially constructed cellars, 30,000 bushels. 
PRICES. Are as low as good, pure Seed Potatoes can be sold. Letus quote you on what you want, and 
our word for it, you will give us your order. Catalogues free on application. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED COMPANY, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


















Carman No. 3, 
Rese No. 9 
Money Makers, 
Clay Rose, 

Great Divide, 
Rural N. Y. No. 2, 
Trish Daisy, 
State of Maine, 











quantity of fine goods. At Hannibal, an Ontario 
manufacturer picked up several grasshopper eaten 
crops at 5@6c. At Lysander sales are reported at 
9e for ’95 Hav. 

On10—Buying in Miami valley fairly active 
during early March. Shipments during January 
were 1250 es of all varieties; at the same rate each 
month stocks would soon be cleaned up. Prices 
for Zimmer’s Spanish 8@10c for ’94, 6¢ for ’9, 
Dutch 5@6c, Gebhart 4@5c, seedleaf 3@4c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Since late February §tobacco 
buying of Pennsylvania leaf has been steadily in- 
creasing. For several months, buyers from all 
parts of the country have been inspecting crops 
but have not bought until recently, preferring to 
work off old stock. Of the sales recently made, 
mucn is old leaf, Havana selling at 3§ to 7jc with 
5c as an average price while seedleaf has been 
selling even lower. Since Feb 20, sales aggregate 
about 2000 es, City packers are holding off, while 
those from’ the country. are doing much of the 
buying. 





A New Horse Book. 





AMERICAN HORSES AND HORSE BREEDING, by 
John Dimon, is the latest book on this subject. It 
aims to be a standard authority on horses, em- 
bracing breeds, families, breeding, training, han- 
dling vicious horses, shoeing and general manage- 
ment. It devotes large space to describing and 
giving practical methods of treatment for the 
various diseases and troubles of the horse, also 
full instructions in buying, selling, training for 
speed, driving in races, with the world’s fastest 
records in all ways of going, up to 1896. A history 
of racing is given, also rules for laying out tracks, 
instructions for raising standard-bred animals, 
and also every other point of interest to horse 
owners and breeders. It is a magnificent work of 
483 pages, bound in cloth with gold stamping, 
and is sold by the publishers at $3.50 postpaid, 
Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


* BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” will quickly 
relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh and Throat 
Diseases. Sold only in boxes. 





Benefits of drainage and how to drain is the 
title of an extremely practical and valuable pam- 
phiet which will be sent free to all our readers 
who apply for it (mentioning this paper) to John 
H. Jackson, Albany, N Y, proprietor of the famous 
New York state tile and brick works. This is no 
mere catalog, but a manual making clear the 
whole subject and showing just how and why to 
drain. It is well worth the attention of every 
farmer whose land at any time is too wet and will 
be made profitable by tile draining at small 
expense. 

My hens have never done so well nor given such 
large eggs the whole season through as they have 
since I began feeding Bowker’s animal meal. The 
last I sold the egg man had to turn sidewise to get 
them in the egg-crate, where other eggs would roll 
round; and [ never had any hens molt and begin 
to lay in December before, as I have this year. 
am not afraid to say it is because I feed animal 
meal. My chicks were ready to sell when others 
were turning off their old hens. I gave ita fair 
trial, and then I advised others to getit. I do not 
think there is anything manufactured for fowls 
that can beat it. Mary I. Shattuck, Oppen- 
heim, N Y. 





The Hop [ovement and. [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, March 10—Business is still moderate 
in volume. Demand is small and prevailing low 
prices do not attract buyers. Brewers can obtain 
the best hops for about 8c, and from that quota- 
tion the price ranges downward according to 
quality. Purchases in the interior are about on 
the same basis. It is now the season when grow- 
ers should make definite plans for reducing acre- 
age and some indeed are working toward that end 
both in this state and on the coast. The English 
and European markets continue dull, with only 
finest growths wanted and those at low prices. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
Mar 4 ae 6 ater. 6 


State N Y crop 95, choice, 8 § 
“ “ “«" & med to prime, 6@7 5@7 6@7 
“ “« & 94, choice, 1@5 4@5 4@5 
“ “ “ med to prime, 4@414 4@4144  4@4 
“« « « eon, 3@3%4 3@31, 3@2 
“ * old olds, 26 216 2% 
Pacific coast, ’95 choice, 8 8 8 
“ = “ medto prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
“ crop '94 choice, 4@434 4@434  4@4 
“ * "med to prime, 3@346 3@345 3@3 
“ “* common, 234 2% 2% 
German, 20@25 20@25 20@2 


SEBASTOPOL (Sonoma), Cal, March 3—Hop“culti 
vating is in full blast again and the roots are in 
fine condition, vigorous and unless something 
unusual happens California will produce another 
large crop of hops. There will probably be no de- 
crease in the acreage in this state. This county 
produced 10,000 bales last year and they have been 
nearly all sold atito7ce. The few that are left 
are offered at 5c but fail to find buyers. 

COBLESKILL (Schoharie), N Y, Mareh 7— 
Shipments of hops this week were as follows: F. 
Karkar 9 bales, W. M. Richardson 7 bales, Charles 
E. May & Co 33 bales,John H. Tator 133 bales, all to 
New York, J. H. Bugh 13 bales to Schenectady, 
total 195 bales. 

Crop and Market Notes. 

R. D. MeGorvey, W. O. White, P. Cunningham 
and T. F. Long, as a committee of the Mendocino 
Co (Cal) hop growers’ association, have issued an 
address to the hop-growers of the country, point- 
ing out the unquestioned fact that no better prices 
for hops can be expected so long as the present 
acreage is cultivated and picked, and suggesting 
as the most feasible method of curtailing produc- 
tion to cultivate and pick only part of their crop, 
without actually rooting up their vines. The 
committee urges the formation of hop growers’ 
associations in every county and the election of 
delegates to a general convention to be held on 
March 17, to devise ways and means for effect- 
ing a uniform reduction of acreage by this or some 


other plan. _~ 


Australia has opened out to the Pacific coast a 
comparatively new market for her hop product, 
Until recently Australia has obtained her supply 
of hops from England, but lately numerous ship- 
ments of Puget sound hops have been shipped 
west from Tacoma, going to Vancouver, where 
they are reshipped to the Canadian-Australian 
steamers. On her last voyage out the Utopia car- 
ried 20,000 lbs of hops from the vicinity of Tacoma. 

The barrel tax on fermented liquors, according 
to ofiicial figures, amounted during January to 
$2,006,569.17, as compared with 1,777,481.20 during 
the corresponding month of 1895, showing an_ in- 
crease of $229,688, or a like number of barrels, the 
tax being $1 P bbl. 
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UNSETTLED MARKET CONDITIONS, 


1896. 
pleasing 

recupera- 

show 


TurEspay Evrentno, March 10, 
has some 
directions 
earnings 


The business situation 
features, while in other 
tion is still slow. Railroad 
further gains over last year and bank clear- 
ances for February were 20 per cent greater 
than a year ago, yet notuptothe normal. The 
appointment of receivers for the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad last week brought a slight dis- 
turbance to the money market, and so with 
the Cuban resolutions in congress. Yet the 
general stability in securities is emphasized 
in a report made by R. G. Dun. This shows 
that the prices of the 60 most active railroad 
stocks, which averaged $49.74 per share Feb 
1, have not fallen since that date lower than 
49.36 nor risen above 50.85. The distribution 
of general merchandise is moderate, while 
woolen and cotton manufacturers report an 
uhsatisfactory state of things with supply 
ahead of the demand. Tron and steel 
tinue firm and nails are higher. 

In farm commodities few gains in value 
ean be recorded. On the other hand, 
weakness is discernible, wvol lapsing 
heaviness with sales at chief markets 
behind an average in recent years. Cotton 
continues weak owing in part to liberal 
movement from the crop of -’95, and extensive 
preparation for planting this year. Continu- 
ous free deliveries of wheat in the northwest 
and a rather slack exportdemand bring some 
heaviness here. Bradstreet’s reports clear- 
ances wheat and flour for the week at 2,407,- 
000 bu against 5,272,000 bu the first week of 
March, °9%. Foreigners are still buying corn 
freely, but the supply back in the country 
seems inexhaustible. Hogs are holding their 
own at the low prices, and other kinds of 
live stock are without important change. The 
poultry market is unsettled, and are 
tending lower as is universally the rule at 
this time of year. Seasonable fruits and veg- 
etables are without special feature. Revised 
prices holding good to-night follow: 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


con- 


svlme 
into 
away 


wigta| 
ess 


LATEST WHOLESALK PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
BEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 

Chicago, b4ige 29¢ 20¢ *2350 "R745 
New York, 734g 3845 ma *4.50 "775 
Boston, - 39 2634 200 *8 00 
Toledo, 77 2814 20% ond 447% 
8t Louis, 6! 2614 ly 

Minneapolis, 601g 
San Francisco, *!. 3 
London, 8046 40 _ 


*Prices per centai, Other prices per ba. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades. Wheat Corn 
May, 65ye 304¢e 
July 654, 31 
PUBLIO STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA 
This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu 62,596,000 64 089,000 77,717,000 
Corn. 14,050,000 13,036,000 13,798,000 
Oats, 7,228, 7,001,000 6,408,000 
At Chicago, the wheat market has proved disap- 
pointing, prices last week losing nearly all the 
gain of the previous like period, while the present 
week is opening rather unsettled with some 
operators believing a turn tor the better is due. 
A chief reason for the lack of support is the slow 
manner in which public stocks decrease. These 
are some 15,000,000 bu smaller than a year ago, 
yet much larger than the average fora long period 
of years, and exports of wheat and flour are not 
great enough to cut them down as they ought. 
Monday’s decrease in the visible was 1,493,000 bu. 
Receipts of spring wheat in the northwest 
continue liberal. Our special report published 
last week, indicating smaller farmers’ reserves 
than a year ago, served to steady the market to 
some extent, and there were also reports of crop 
damage in Ind and Ohio and a further pronounc- 
ed inquiry for old wheat on milling account. 
These sustaining influences, however, could not 
offset the lack of buying orders, with cable ad- 
vices showing some weakness abroad. Foreign 
inquiry for flour is rather indifferent, and bids 
usually too much under millers’ views to permit 
large business. While exports of wheat and flour 
last week were a little better than the preceding 
week, they were nearly 1,000,000 bu short of a 
year ago. May wheat worked down at the close 
of last week to 65c P bu, recovering feebly, with 
July a shade premium. No 2 spring in store 
quotable around 63ja64;c and No 2 red winter 
67,a68c, with low grades at the usual discount 
The situation in corn is no favorable to 


“90 *80 % 


Oats 
20%c 
2i 


more 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


holders,so far as the immediate future is concern- 
ed, than a week ago. The movement from first 
hands continues large, the quality excellent, and 
while there is a good cash demand on both homd 
and foreign account, reserves are so extensive, 
both in public warehouses and on farms, that 
buyers elicit indifference. Prices last week lost 
about $c, and the market is this week opening in 
adull manner, with May delivery close to 30¢ 
andJuly le premium, while contract grade in 
store is about 2s}c, No 3 yellow by sample 28@28}c, 
No 3 mixed 27@27}c, No 4 26}a27e. 

Oats have sagged fractionally, May getting a 
shade under 21¢ P buand July down to that point, 
but at these prices more buying interest is mani- 
fested. Newoor important market features are 
lacking, with everything serving to confirm oul 
special report a week ago of large reserves in 
farmers’ hands. Operators have sold ‘‘short’’ in 
this market against cash holdings in the interior, 
the shipping demand is fair, with a little more 
doing on export account, the low prices being 
favorable to this class of business. No 2 mixed 
by sample 19@20}c, No 3 white 19}@21jc, No ¢% 
white 21@2lic. : 

The low price at which rye is selling has called 
out some speculative demand, which affords at 
least temporary support, while the shipping and 
consumptive inquiry is deficient. The market in 
consequence is slightly unsettled within a very 
narrow range, with some inquiry tor May deliv- 
ery and a little willingness shown tou scil July at 
2jc above May. Public stocks, th ia this city 
and the country at large, are very much greater 
than a year ago, and this is an unsatisfactory 
feature. No 2 regular is quotable around 39¢, 
with desirable cars by sample at the usual slight 
premium, while May shows easiness at about 41jc 

Price changes in barley are unimportant, yet 
the trend of the market for a few days has been 
ingbuyers’ favor. Maltsters indicate a slow trade 
and show an unwillingness to buy freely for fu- 
ture requirements. There is a fairly good demand 
for cheap barley for mixing with other feeds, but 
only at slight price concessions. Transactions are 
on the basis of 25¢27e Pp bu for low grade, damag- 
ed barley, up to 35.4@58e for plump, heavy, 
suitable for malting purposes. 


choice 


Timothy has shown some easiness without posi- 
tive weakness. Actual deliveries on March con- 
tracts were smaller than expected,and this served 
to steady the market, although the demand on 
account of new business was small. Arrivals and 
offerings ample. Prime for either cash or March 
delivery S 45@3 50 P ctl, with common to choice 
quotable at an entire range of 2 50@3 60. 

Clover is holding its own fairly weil, the mar- 
ket being governed largely by weather conditions, 
with alittle more inquiry on shipping account 
owing to the near advent of spring. Receipts re- 
stricted and transactions on the basis of $7 40@ 
745 p ctl for prime, with mammoth at a pre- 
mium., Other grass seeds quiet, but something 
doing all the time. Hungarian sold to arrive at 
de P ctl, common to choice millet 65@85e,German 
millet 65@85c, broomcorn millet 70@90c. A small 
quantity of red top sold at 5a@8 p ctl, according 
to condition, fancy being quotable stil higher. 
Buckwhea\ dull, season about over, with reports 
of more or less unsold to be carried into another 
year, Quotations nominally 55@7ic P etl. 

At Toledo, wheat operators are looking in an 
interested manner for an increase in the export 
trade, which is rather small in spite of favorable 
ocean freights. The decline last week has brought 
the price near an export basis, and more business 
ought to follow. A good many timid holders of 
wheat have been foreed out by the soft condition 
of the market, especially in view of the big 
spring wheat movement and lack of speculative 
support. Some reports of damage in this state 
and Ind, but not enough to cause disturbance. No 
2 cash quotable around 72¢, May 73@73}c, July 69¢e. 
Corn poorly supported under a realization of enor- 
mous country reserves and big receipts at pri- 
mary points. No 2 29e, May 304c. Oats easy around 
2ic for cash, 22e for May. Clover receipts keeping 
up well for the time of year and stocks greater 
than a year ago. Market dull with contract prime 
$4 50 pP bu, March 4 45. 

At New York, continued dullness is the rule in 
wheat. Holders have not lost faith in their posi- 
tion, yet fresh support is lacking and western 
Europe appears indifferent. Stocks in this city 
are only a third those of a year ago and winter 
wheat is.firmly held, yet the undertone of the 
market is generally heavy. No 2 spring, March 
delivery 734@74c, while No 2 red in elevator held 
around 80c. Corn has attracted little attention 
on either cash or speculative account and is 
featureless. March 37c, No 2 delivered 40c. Oats 
neglected at 26c for No 2 in store. Last week’s 
early activity in barley has given way to indiffer- 
ence, although there is some demand for feed 
around 38c, with choice western malting quotable 
up to 45@48e. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFic, 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings, 
Cattle ‘ Shee 
Chicago, # 100 Ibs, #4 65 339° 
New York, 4 60 410 
Buffalo, 465 400 
Kansas City, 450 95 3 65 
Pittsburg, 4 65 400 
At Chicago, another week of firmness in cattle 
is to be recorded, prices movingup 15@25e but not 
fully held. While indications point to fair num- 
bers still in the feed lots, receipts are running 
only moderate. The quality is generally good. 
Rather more interest displayed last week op 
export account, serving to harden the price, loca] 
butchers and shippers to the east in evidence and 
latest prices last week were among the best, 
Monday of this week 10clower under big receipts, 
A bunch of well-finished Iowa short — av 1630 
ibs, sold at $4 75, the highest since Jan, but the 
rank and file of transactions covering good 
beef steers were away below that. Good to choice 
natives sold chiefly at 3 85@4 50, fair outlet for feq 
Texans at 2 25@4,extra heavy at a small premium 
butchers’ stock quiet, with Common cows slow and 
easy. Demand for stockers 
fairly active in spite of the relatively high prices 
at which they are selling. Quotations covering 
all descriptions are revised ag follows: i 
Feeders, 800@ 
1150 Ibs, 
Stockers, 400 to 
4.10@4.40 ba 2. 
Calves, "300 Ibs up, 2. 
4 
3. 


and feeders con tinues 


Fey export steers, 24.6544.70 

Prime, l400@1600 tbs, 4.25@ 4.50 

Good to ch, 1150 
@1450 Ibs, 

Fair to med, 1150 
@1400 Tbs 

Ch cows and heif, 

Fair to good cows, 2.3° 

Canners, 1.50@2.25 

Poor toch bulls, 2.00@3.50 


$3.25@3.85 
5@3.25 
[53.75 

Cc alves, veal, 5 

Texans, fed steers, 3.25 
Texans, cows and 

heifers, 

Texans, bulls, 2.25@2.90 
In hogs, the show of recovery from a4c market 
indicated early last week was continued, until 
prime light went as high as $420 under smaller 
receipts and a good demand. The full advance 
was not maintained in spite of reduced supplies, 
approximating 100,000, compared with 165,000 a 
week earlier and 205,000 a year ago, but Monday 
of this week brought activity again. Local pack- 
ers continue bearish, and eastern shippers have 
bought more sparingly. Heavy hogs do not sell 
as well as medium and light weights. Ordinary 
to choice heavy and packing grades $3 80@3 9%, 
mixed droves 3 90@4 05, choice light 4 10¢4 15, 
rough lots 3 2 


3.75@4.15 6.35 


@4,10 


‘ 

‘ 
ds 
5 


2.60@3.25 


as TH. 


Sheep have sold a little better but not to such 
an extent as to offer any great encouragement, 
in view of the freedom with which they are 
shipped, and a realization that a good many are 
on feed for the spring markets. The pleasing fea- 
ture of the present is the better export demand, 
making 4 readier market for well-finished heavy 
wethers. These are quotable up to $3 70@> 80 with 
transactions in the main at 365 down to 3, and 
poor to common lots 2 50@2 75. Prime heavy west- 
erns 3 50@3 65, good to choice lambs 4@4 65, stock 
sheep 2 0@3. 

According to the court decision last week, ship- 
pers to the Chicago stock yards must continue to 
pay a $2 terminal charge on each cat of live 
stock. The case, now standing in favor of the 
railroads, will be appealed to the next higher 
court of Illinois, but meanwhile there is no re- 
lief from this obnoxious switching charge. 

At Pittsburg, live stock receipts have been run- 
ning rather light for some days. Salesmen in 
consequence enabled to secure a little advantage. 
Monday of this week cattle receipts were 35 cars 
and market 10@15c higher. All-around inquiry 
moderate with both local butchers and shippers 
represented. Revised prices are as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $4 AKG 65 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 


Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, : 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 


Com to good fat bulls, 2 253 50 
Com to good fat cows, 200 335 
Heifers, 800 to 1100 Ibe 300 400 
Bologna cows, p 500 1400 
Rough, half-fat, z "sh cows & spring ers, 15 00 45 00 
Com to good fat oxen, Veal calves, 50 675 


Hog prices at the opening of this week were the 
best in some time, with medium weights up to 
$4 60, showing an advance of about 25c. Common 
to best yorkers 4 40@4 50, ord to ch heavy hogs 
4 35@4 45, rough lots 3 50@410. Sheep market ina 
little better shape with prices 15@20ce higher Mon- 
day of this week, when 16 double decks compris- 
ed the sale supply, against 25 one week ago and 
35 a fortnight ago. Prime wethers, 95@100 tbs, 3 7 
@4, good. 85@90 fhs, 3 70@2 85, fair mixed droves 
3 35@3 50, common 2 50@3 25, poor to choice lambs 
3@5, 

At Buffalo, cattle market opening in a little 
better shape this week, with prices 10@1l5c higher 
Monday under receipts of only 80 cars. Few strict- 
ly prime beeves offered, and transactions largely 
at $425 downward, although something strictly 
choice would sell at 4 50@4 65. Fancy — h cows 
and springers have sold up to 45@50 ea, but in the 
main sales at 35 down to 25. Fairly canal demand 
for fresh real merit. Good to 

extra veal calves 6@7, old cows and bulls 2@2 50. 
on receipts small Monday of this week, 45 cars, 
demand fair, and prices moderately well sustain- 


ed. Heavy droves largely 4 25@4 50, with mix 


cows pr ssessing 











lots 4 60@4 70 and assorted light up to 480, Sheep 
generally steady with moderate demand on the 
pasis of 2 50@3 for common to fair butcher weights 
up to 3 50@4 for prime export droves. Lambs 5@ 
10¢e higher, with good butcher weights, 75@85 Ibs, 
4 65@4 85, and prime heavy grain-fed, 100 tbs and 
upward, 4 6D. at 80, 

At New York, cattle steadier but not especial- 
ly active with offerings only moderate. Sales on 
the basis of $3 50@4 50 for ord to ch native steeis, 
2 75@3 75 for oxen and stags, 2 50@3 25 for poor to 
ehoice bulls, 150@3 for poor to choice cows. 
Veal calves firmer under light supplies at 5@7 50 
for ordinary to prime. Country dressed veals 7@ 
10. Hogs quotably higher at 450@5 1 w, with 
country dressed i@7. Sheep in better demand but 
not especially active with ordinary to choice sell- 
ing at 3 25a@4 10, culls 250@3. Ordinary to choice 
yearling lambs 4 50@5 25. Country dressed spring 
lambs lower and quotable at 2@5 WP carcass. 

At Boston, moderate inquiry for milch cows 
with poor to fair $20@38 ea, extra 40@50, fancy 55@ 
65. Two-year-old steers 12@22, three-year-olds 
unchanged at 20@32. 

At London, American steers quiet at 9@10c P 
tb, est dressed weight, sheep firmer at 11@13c p 
ib, est dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 7@8ec Pp 
Ib. 

The lambing season in the United Kingdom is 
going on most favorably, with less than the usual 
loss in ewes and lambs. The fine autumn and mild 
winter has much to do with this. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


fhe Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet. Good to 
ch cmy 18@19¢e Pp tb, dairy 17@18¢.—At Syracuse, 
steady and firm. Good to ch ecmy 20@22c, dairy 
16@ijc.—At Buifalo, N Y and Pa emy 21@22e, 
western firsts 19@20c, N Y dairy 18@19¢.—At Bald- 
winsville, Onondaga Co, 16c.—At Stillwater, Sar- 
atoga Co, 20¢c.—At Lexington, Greene Co, 1lic.— 
At Starkville, Herkimer Co, 19c.—At Constable, 
Franklin Co, 16@17e. 

At New York, the supplies which were de- 
layed early last week came forward toward 
the close and although many lots had _ been 
spoken for, some weakness developed and 
the 22c price was shaded 3c. The opening 
this week was firm with 22c the top price, receipts 
ruling light at 8930 pkgs. Creamery firsts and 
dairies are rather quiet but steady, receipts being 
moderate. Prices governing round lots, and sub- 
ject to some advance for selections in asmall way 
are us follows: Elgin and other western cmy ex- 
tras 2ijec |) Ib, state fall made 14@18c. Western 
firsts 19@20}c, seconds 16@18e, N Y dairy half-tubs 
extras 19}@20¢, firsts 16@18c, western dairy firsts 
luaiic, seconds 11@1l}c, fresh factory tubs 13c, 
firsts 12@12}c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, Elgin cmy butter 21@22¢c 
P ib, Vhio emy 18@20c, dairy 10@12c.—A\. Cleve- 
land, active, firm and slightly higher. Good to 
ch cmy 19@22c, dairy 10@18.—At Toledo, in good 
demand and firm. Good to ch cmy 21@23e, dairy 
lbal6e.—At Cincinnati, steady. Fcy Elgin cmy 
24c, Ohio 15a18¢e, ch dairy 9@10ce. 

At Koston, fine fresh cmy is still in short sup- 
ply and the market for such is very firm. Fresh 
firsts sell well and lower grades rule fairly steady. 
Quotations for round lots are as follows: Vt and 
NH fey emy, assorted sizes 24c P tb, northern 
N Y 23c, western fresh tubs, assorted sizes 23@24c, 
northern firsts 20@2le, eastern 19@22c, western 
firsts 21a22c, seconds 16a18¢e, extra Vt dairy 21e, 
N Y 20c, firsts 16@18¢, western dairies 12c. Prints 
la@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 9@11se p Ib, flats 9@10c, pound skims 4@6c, imt 
Swiss 13@14¢.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 
9a@lle.—At Buffalo, in fair demand. N Y full 
cream 104@11¢, western 10@10}c, part skims 5c.— 
At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8@10}e. 

At New York, there is little of interest in this 


market. Demand is sufficient to hold _ prices. 


steady and with supplies being gradually reduced 
there is a fairly strong feeling. Full cream York 
state large fancy 10}c ® tb for colored and white 
and 10%¢c for small do. Good to ch small 9}3@104c, 
light skims small 6}@7c, part skims 5@7ec, full 
skims 1@2e. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, dull and easy. Full cream 
cheddars 10}@lic P th. flats 9@10c, skims 5@8e, 
imt Swiss 11}@13c.—At Toledo, quiet and firm. 
Full cream cheddars 11@11}e, flats 9@10c, skims § 
@9%e, imt Swiss 11@124c.—At Cincinnati, in tair de- 
mand. Good to prime Ohio fiat 9@94c, family 
favorite 93@10c, twins 10@10}c, Young America 104 
@iie, 

At Boston, the market is guiet and without 
change, demand slack and holders asking former 
prices. N Y full cream smali sizes 10c ® fb, large 
l0c, firsts 8@9c, Vt small extra 104c, large 10c, sage 
cheese 114c, part skims 3@5c, full cream Ohio fiats 
8@9c. 


At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white and 
colored steady at 94c. 
The Milk Market, 
\l New York, the weakness which has been 
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present for some time past has given way to a 
positive cut. This places the platform surplus 
(beginning March 1) at $1.32 p can of 40 qts, equal 
to 2ic Pp qt after deducting freight to Jersey City. 
The supply continues ample. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the wéek ending March 9 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 

7 " °4 


NY,LE«& West RR, 27,388 677 331 
N Y Central. 26,100 115 30 
N Y, Ont & West, 23,742 537 - 
West Shore, 9,931 243 265 
N Y, Sus and West, 12.106 181 - 
N ¥Y & Putnam 3,181 _ - 
New Haven & H, 4,849 31 - 
Del, Lack & West, 39,296 1,177 - 
Long Island, 1,069 _ - 
N J Central, 1,664 29 - 
Lehigh Valley, 3,791 71 _- 
Other sources, 4,200 — - 
Total receipts, 157,317 3,061 626 
Daily average, 22,474 437 89 


Milk producers in New England are shipping 
too freely to the Boston market, which is getting 
much more than can be distributed. During 
February total Boston receipts were 808,383 cans, 
8} gts ea, and total sales 611,793 cans. The price 
to farmers remains nominally the same, but 
owing to the fact that se much of the milk must 
be converted into butter, country shippers are 
charged back with a portion of the surplus, on 
which they do not realize full prices. Whil. the 
milk supply is greatly in excess of requirements, 
it is a satisfaction to note that the average daily 
sales show a considerable increase over a year 
ago. 

New England Milk for the New YorkMarket. 

This traffic continues to fall off. We showed in 
our August inquiry that from 1884 to 1894,shipments 
of milk from New England to the metropolis 
had decreased 28 per cent. Through the kindness 
of the comptroller of the N Y¥, NH & H railroad 
which handles all this traffic, H. M. Kochersper- 
ger, we are able to present the figures for the 
year just closed. They show a decrease of 3 per 
cent compared to 1894. Considerable of this is 
bottled milk. The whole is expressed in cans of 40 
qts by dividing by 120 the pounds of milk report- 
ed. The difference between the 319,802 cans thus 
reportea for 1894 and the 284,250 cans returned 
for that year by our market reporter shows the 
quantity of bottled milk. The ‘“‘Shepaug railroad 
points’? are Litchfield, Lake, Bantam, Morris, 
Romford, New Preston, Washington, Judd’s 
Bridge, Roxbury, R Falls, Shepaug, Hawleyville 
and Bethel. By ‘‘local stations’’ is meant stations 
from Pittsfield to Bridgeport and other stations on 
branch and main lines that ship milk, as per 
table: 





Cans Freight charges 
Year ended June 30, 1894, on shipments 
Shepaug R R points toN Y, 135,973 $33.20 '.46 
Locai stations to N Y, 183,829 56,051.70 
319,802 
Year ended June 30, 1895, 
Shepaug KR R points toN Y 136,718 
Local stations to N Y, 173,226 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICKS AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, cottonseed meal 
$17 50a@18 P ton, bran 13@14, middlings 16@17, loose 
hay 14 50@18, baled 14@17 50, clover 12a@12 50, oat 
straw 9@10, rye 14@15, corn 38a@42c P bu, oats 27@ 
29c, buckwheat 42@44¢, wheat 62a@68c. Fresh eggs 
17@18e P dz, cold storage 12a@13c, chickens 10@11¢ 
Pp ibl w, 11@12c d w, turkeys 12@13e | w, 14@15e 
d w, ducks 11@12e ] w, l2@13¢ dw, geese 10@1l1c 
lw, 11@12¢ d w, best steers 6@7ice, mixed 4@5ec, 
veal calves &@ic, hogs 384a@4}c, milch cows 38@42 
ea. Potatoes 55@75e P bbl, onions 1 25@1 75, tur- 
nips 50@60c, pea beans 1 60a165, medium 1 50@ 
1 60,apples 2 50@3 50 p bbl, celery 110@120 p dz 
behs, lettuce 40@45e p bx. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs l5alée P dz, chickens 
10c P tbh 1 w, 14@15e d w, turkeys 16@18c, ducks 
18¢e, beef 54@7c, veal 8c, mutton 5@7c, lamb 9@10es 
green hides 3@44c, calfskins 60@90c ea, tallow 34@ 
4c P tb. Potatoes 15@20c } bu, onions 20@25e, 
beets 25@30c, carrots 25@30c, celery 60@75e P az, 
radishes 25@30ec,cucumbers 25@30e ea, parsnips 50@ 
7c P bu, spinach 60@70c, squash $1@1 25 P 100 ibs, 
sabbage 2@3, honey 9@9}c P tb. Corn 38¢ P bu, 
oats 28@30c, loose hay 15@18 P ton, baled 17@ 
20, oat straw 8@10, rye 10@12. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 14c, potatoes 20@25c, beans $125@1 50, pork 
4@4 50, beef 6@8c, veal 6c 1 w, lard 7@8c, chickens 
7@8e, shorts 13, middlings 13, corn 35c, oats 25¢c.— 
At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, hay i2@14 Pp ton, rye 
straw 10@12, oats 25@28¢e P bu, potatoes 40@45e P 
bbl, cows 30@40 ea.—At Cardiff, Onondaga Co, ap- 
ples 250 Pp bbl, hay 16@18, oat straw 10@11.—At 
Lexington, Greene Co, cows 20@38 ea, hay 14, eggs 
12c.—At Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, cows 12@18, 
horses 40@60, hay 12@15, cornmeal! 14.—At Stark- 
ville, Herkimer Co, hay 15@16, straw 8@9, corn 
meal 15, shorts 16, eggs 16c, oats 28¢, corn 40¢c.— 
At Constable, Franklin Co, eggs 16c, hay Ul, 
cows 22@30.—At Stafford, Genesee Co, hay 14@16, 
potatoes 10c, beans 90c, cows 25@30. 

OHIO—At Columbus, farmers in this section 
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complain of the poor condition of wheat owing to 
unfavorable weather for the past three months, 
Wheat quoted 70¢c P bu, corn 27@30c, oats 24@25c, 
bran 13 ~ ton, shorts 12, middlings 13, loose hay 15 
a@1li, baled 14 50@16, oat straw 7@8, rye 8@9, timo- 
thy seed 3 90@4 P 100 tbs, common clover 7 35, 
alsike 8 55, crimson 5 60, alfalfa 8 15, millet 1 75. 
Live stock unchanged. Good to best steers 4@ 
4 25, mixed 2 50@3 50, hogs 4 20@4 40, veal calves 4 
@5 50, cured hides 5@6c P tb, tallow 3c, fine un- 
washed wool 8@9¢c, medium and coarse 12@13c, 
fine washed 12@l3c, medium and coarse 15@1lé6c, 
tub washed 15@18ec. Fresh eggs 10e P dz, chickens 
6ic P tk 1 w, 8@84c d w, roosters 20c ea 1 w, tur- 
keys 10@l1c P Ib 1 w, 11@14c d w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 
10@12c d w, geese 40@50c ea lw. Potatoes active 
at 20@2ic Pp bu, white onions 125 P bbl, red and 
yellow 1 15@1 20, turnips 35c, navy beans hp 115 
py bu, medium 1@105, pea 105, limas 3c P hb, 
apples 2@2 75 p bbl. 

Retail prices are as follows: Apples 25@40c Pp 
pk, beets 5¢ P beh, cauliflower 15@25c Wp head, 
cabbage 10@15c, celery 10@15¢c P stalk, cranber 
ries 10@12}¢ P qt, carrots 5¢ P beh, lemons 2c P 
dz, lima beans 10c P qt, onions 20e #P pk, parsnips 
5c P beh, potatoes{35c P bu, turnips loc Pp }. pk, 
round steak 10@124c P tb, breakfast bacon 10@ 
124c, emy butter 25@28c, country 15c, cheese 15c, 


Talks with Our Lawyer. | 





Miscellaneous.—G., Ct: Your question I do not 
understand.——Reader, Ohio: If itis the natural 
result of your neighbor’s poisoning the rats that 
their carcasses become a nuisance on your pre- 
mises, he may be liable for damages. You will do 
well to notify him of the nuisance.——lI. W. K., 
Del: Your desertion of your wife can never be 
long enough to entitle you to a divorce because 
ot it.—A.L.S.,N Y¥: If you were supposed by 
custom or agreement to return the cattle you 
pastured, you would be liable for failure to return 
two of them. It would seem asif the owner by 
coming to get them thought it to be his task to find 
them, and if he chose to leave them longer he 
would still be hable. It is as much a question of 
mutual intention as of law, since there was no 
negligence in your care of the animals. 





Wills, Guardians, ete.—A. W. W., N Y: If an 
executor obeys the instructions in a will as to the 
investment of the funds of the estate, he will gen- 
erally be protected by the courts. Such instruc- 
tions, however, will not save him from liability 
for negligence or failure to use ordinary care. 
G. H., N Y: A legal guardian is such by ap- 
pointment of the proper court. Ordinarily a 
parent or grandparent is appointed, but the court 
may exercise its discretion. The boy is almost old 
enough to be entitled to state his wish in the 
matter. 








Wills, Guardians, etc.—A. W. W.,N Y: If an 
exccuior Obeys the instructions given in a will as 
to investment and reinvestment of the funds of 
the estate, he will generally be protected by the 
courts. Such instructions, however, do not permit 
him to be negligent or fail to use ordinary care. 
—G. H., N Y: A guardian is appointed by the 
court in its discretion. A person of the minor’s 
own blood is preferred, In many states a |person 
o the age of 14 has a right to be heard personally 
in the matter by the court. 








Adjusted to dust 
two rows of pota- 
toes at same time 
wide or narrow 
planting. 1 acre 
per hour, 1 lb. of 

reen to the acre. 

xtratubes for or- 
chard work with 
f each machine. 
One farmer says: 
s It was my custom 
before buying your 
Champion Gun to use 
a water; it required four 
Zmen to do the same 
, v= ae work that I now do 
in the same time. It will pay any farmer having one 
acre of potatoes in one season,”’ Send for circular, 

Ask for Leggett & Bro.’s paris green — it is the best. 
LEGGETT & BRO., 301 Pearl St., New York. 
WM, T. LEGGETT, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Wholesale agent for Pittsburgh and vicinity. 
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t for mending boots and shoes, 
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thingsat home. For only $3 


we send this outfit of 38 pes., 
good substantia! tools. You 


can’t find another sucheom- 

53|plete outfit anywhere. Two 

pairs half goles free if you 

send this adv. with order, 

Cat. free. Agents wanted, 
KUHN @ Co. 
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quired, failure a ae? our 
scheme a new one; particulars free. Address 

8.8S.Ware Co. box 5308, Boston,Mass. 
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chickens 25@30c ea, ducks 12}c P ib, turkeys 1léc, 
eggs lic P dz. 

At Toledo, poultry in fair demand and firm. 
Chickens 5@6c P tb 1 w, 8@9c d w, turkeys 7@8c 
1 w, 8@9e d w, ducks 7@8c 1 w, 8@9e d w, geese 65 
@70c ea, fresh eggs 12@13c P dz. Potatoes weaker 
under heavy supplies, Hebrons, Burbanks and 
Rose 18@lyvc, onions 20@35c, turnips 17@25c, cab- 
bage $3@3 25 P 100, navy beans 1 15@1 40 # bu, pea 
115@1 25, apples 2 75@3 25 Pp bbl. Bran 16@17 P 
ton, loose hay 15@16, baled 13@14, oat straw 7 50@ 
8, rye 9@10, corn 28@30c P bu, oats 21@22c. 

At Cleveland, poultry active and firm. Chick- 
ens 8@94c P tbh 1 w, 9@10}c d w, turkeys 9}@104c 
lw, 13@14e d w, ducks 12@12}c lw, 13@l4e d w, 
geese 50@75c ea, fresh eggs 11@12c P dz. Good to 
best steers 3 75@4 P 100 ths, mixed 3 25@3 75, veal 
calves 5 75@6 25, hogs 410@435, sheep 3@3 50, 
hides 53c P th, tallow 3}c. Potatoes quiet and 
easy at 17@20c P bu, carlots 13@16c, white onions 
50@55e, red and yellow 30@35c, pea beans 1 15@ 
120, limas 3@4c P fh, apples 275@325 P bbl, 
radishes 22@25¢c P dz, cucumbers 2 25@z 50, spin- 
ach 60@65e ®P bu, green beans 2@225 P bu-bx. 
Bran 12 0@13 P ton, middlings 11 50@14, loose hay 
14@17, baled timothy 12@15 50, rye straw 6@9c, oat 
7 QT 75. 

At Cincinnati, potatoes on track 20@27c P bu, 
onions $1@1 25 # bbl,turnips 1, parsnips 1 40@1 50, 
cauliflower 2 75@3 P bu, string beans 2 75@3 50, 
cucumbers 2 50@3 P dz, apples 250@3 50 P bbl. 
Eggs 10c P dz, chickens 7@8ic P th, roosters 4c, 
ducks 10@lic, turkeys 104c, geese 5 P dz. Ch 
timothy hay #4@14 50 P ton, No 1 13 50@13 %, 
clover 11 50@12, rye straw 5 50@6, bran 10 50@11, 
middlings 10 75@11. Selected butcher hogs 410@ 
415 P 100 tbs, light and medium 3 95@410, ch to 
extra steers 4@4 10, cows 3@3 50, extra sheep 3 25@ 
3 65. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fowls 8}@9c P th 
lw, $@lle d w, turkeys 4@lic l w, Malice dw, 
ducks 12@13e lw, 14@lic d w, geese 60@80c ea, 
strictly fresh eggs lic P dz, duck eggs 22@24c. 
Prime white potatoes 2@25c P bu, yellow onions 
3 @45e, cabbage $5 50@6 50 P 100,kale 30@35c P bu, 
turnips 25@30c, apples 2 50@3 25 p bbl. Fey but- 
ter 23c P tb, ch 2@2ie, dairy prints l3@l4ec, full 
cream cheese 10}3@11je. Ch timothy hay 16 p 
ton, clover mixed 13@14, clover 11 50@12, rye 
straw 13 50@14, bran 13@14, middlings 12@12 50. 


CONNECTICUT—At New Haven, carrots 35@ 
40c P bu, parsnips 90c, potatoes 25@35c, white 
onions 60@65c, red and yellow 40@50c, turnips 40@ 
50c,pea beans $1 35@1 50,cucumbers 3 50@4 50 P dz, 
lettuce 75c, spinach 3@3 50 P bbl, kale 2@3. 
Chickens 16@18c ® i d w, turkeys 18@22c, ducks 
16@20c, geese 12@l4ce, fresh eggs 17@1% P dz. 
Corn 40@42c P bu, oats 30@3ic, bran 15@1650 p 
ton, cottonseed meal 22@24, middlings 16@18, loose 
hay 20@21 oaled 19@21, rye straw 20@21. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, car 
or dock, rom these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold 
in a small way to retailers or consumers an ad- 
vance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, the market holds strong with 
prices in sellers’ favor under small offerings. 
Winesaps $4@4 50 @ bbl, Baldwins 2 75@3 50, Spy 
3@3 50, Greenings 2 50@3 25, Ben Davis 2 75@3 75, 
northern fey selected 3@3 75, Va York Imperial 3 
@4 50, com to fair 1 50@2 50. 

At Boston, receipts light and all kinds selling 
well. Greenings $2 75@3, Baldwins 2 75@3 75, west- 
ern mixed 2 25@2 75, Ben Davis 2 75@3 25, Talman 
Sweets 243, Rome Beauties 3@3 75. 

Beans. 

At New York, demand is slack and the market 
has an easy tone, receipts being liberal. Ch mar- 
row °95s $1 40 P bu, medium 1 25, pea 1 274, white 
kidney 1 35, red 1@1 12}, black turtle soup 140@ 
145, yellow eyes 1 35, Cal limas 190, foreign pea 
%e@1 05, medium 9#c@l1, green peas 80@82hc. 

At Boston, market dull and prices easy. Small 
h p pea $1 35 P bu, marrow 1 20, screened 1 10, sec- 
onds 1, Cal pea 1 50@1 55, ch h p medium 1 20@1 25, 
screened 110@1 20, seconds 1@110, foreign pea 
1 15, medium 1 10@i: 15, yellow eyes 1 30@1 40, red 
kidney 1 14@1 20, dried limas 3c ® fb. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, little doing, trading only on small 
lines. Fey evap’d apples 64@7c P tb, ch 5}@6c, 
prime 5@5jc, sun-dried sliced 3@34c, quarters 3@ 
3he, chopped 2e, sun-dried peaches peeled 4@7¢, 
cherries 8@10e, blackberries 5c. evap’d raspberries 
18@18§c, sun-dried Ive, huckleberries 5}@6c, Cal 
apricots 104@134c. 

E 


£28. 

At New York, lighter arrivals late last week 
gave dealers a little more confidence, but at this 
season ho permanent improvement is looked for. 
Fey nearby new-laid 12@12ic P dz, N Y country 
marks 120, Pa 12c, western 11}¢c P dz. southern 104@ 
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lic, refrigerator $2@2 75 P case, ducks’ eggs 24@28c 
YP dz. 

At Boston, prices hold about steady for strictly 
fresh extras, supplies of such being rather short. 
Ordinary goods weak. Nearby and Cape fey 15@ 
1l7e P dz, ch fresu eastern 12@13c, fair to good 11@ 
lijc, Vt and NH ch fresh 123@13ce PP dz, Mich, O 
and Ind fancy 12¢, fair to good 11@1l}c P dz, re- 
frigerator 8@10c, limed 10c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries quiet, other fruits 
steady. Fey Cape Cod $9 50@1050 Pp bbi, prime 
8a9, NJ 5 W@6 25, Fla strawberries 20@35e Pp qt, 
Messina oranges 2 50@3 25 # box, Valencia 4 75@ 
6 P case, Jamaica 4@6 P bx, Sicily lemons 1 75@ 
275 P bx. 

At Boston, cranberries dull and easy. Ch dark 
Cape Cod $8@9 Pp bbl, light 5a@7, N J 1 75@2, Fla 
straw berries 35@45e P qt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, a fair demand at former prices. 
Western bran 75@80c ® 100 ibs, rye feed 65@70e, 
linseed oil meal $19, cottonseed 20 50, linseed oil 
eake 17@18, screenings 50@70c P 100 tbs, brewers’ 
meal and grits 874ce, coarse cornmeal 73@77e. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a fairly active business since the 
beginning of the month canses firm prices. There 
is, however, considerable reported ready to come 
forward as soon as navigation opens. Prime 
timothy hay $1 P 100 ths, No 1 95c, No 2%c, No3 
80c, clover Mixed 75@s80c, clover 65@70e, salt hay 
45@50e, long rye straw 85@9%5c, short rye 50@60c, 
oat 50@55c, wheat 45@50c. 

At Boston, demand is moderate and the market 
firm for best grades. N Y and Can ch to fey $18@ 
19 P ton, fair to good 16@17, eastern 15 50@16, ch 
clover and clover mixed 14@15, swale 9@10, good 
td prime rye straw 18, oat 10@10 50. 

Onions. 

At New York, choice old slightly firmer, import- 
ed dull. N Y¥ yellow 90ce@31 10 p bbl, Orange Co 
red 60@85c, yellow 8ic@1 12, white 1@1 75, eastern 
red 75ca@i, yellow 1@1 37, Bermuda 2@2 25 ® cra, 
Havana 2 25. 

At Boston, in ample supply, some choice a little 
firmer than last quoted. Natives $125@150 PP 
bbl. western Mass 1@1 25, Havana 2 50 p cra. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts are still uncertain and 
holders are quite firm. Nearby turkeys good to 
ch lhe P ib, ch young toms 12@13c, large Phila 
capons 18@20c, western 16@17c, Phila broilers 25@ 
28e, fey chickens li@lic, N J 1@lsie. western 
fowls 9@9}e, ch ducks 16@17¢, geese 8@10c, white 
squabs $2 75@3. 

At Boston, there is not much of importance in 
the market, supplies being ampie for all require- 
ments. Northern and eastern ch spring chickens 
16@18c P th, com # good 10@14c, extra fowls 13@ 
l4, ch young ducks 12@15¢e, western dry-picked 
turkeys 1@l6éec, large capons SM@lic, chickens 14 
@l5c, fowls 9@10c, pigeons $1 25 pp dz. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, table stock is sustained on a 
fairly steady basis although offerings are liberal. 
Choice seed potatoes firm. No 1 Bermudas $4@5 
Pp bbl, Hebrons 9c@1 P sack, Rose 1 25@1 37, LI in 
bulk 75@85e p bbl, N Y Rose ana Hebrons *5e@1 10 
P 180 ths, Burbanks 60@80c, N Y and N J 65@75e ® 
sack, Houlton Rose 1 50@1 75 P bbl. 

At Boston, trade is quiet and former prices 
prevail. Aroostook Hebrons 28@30e P bu, Rose 
40c, N H Hebrons 25c, Burbanks and White Stars 
Me, Vt and Me 25a@28e, northern N Y white stock 
Base, Bermuda 35 50a6 p bb. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, firm for choice home grown, 
southern vegetables in light supply. Domestic 
cabbages $250@5 P 100, state and western celery 
75c@1 P dz, NJ and LI flat behs 1@1 50, Fla egg 
plant 3@8 p bbl, pumpkins 75c P bbl, marrow 
sqnash 75e@1, Hubbard 75c@1, turnips 70@90e, 
water cress 1@2 P 100 bchs, washed carrots 85c@l 
® bbl, Brussels sprouts 5@lic P qt, hothouse 
cucumbers 1 50@2 50 Pp dz, kale 150 P bbl, spinach 
2 50@3 50, Fla tomatoes 1 50@2 50 P carrier. 

Wool. 

Continued quietude is the rule with only a 
moderate to small inquiry. The strength abroad 
does not extend to American wools. The claim 
that English woolen manufacturers are to some 
extent losing their hola on American trade would 
be worthy more serious consideration but for the 
fact that it comes from sources with a decided 
leaning toward free trade. If free wool is giving 
American mauufacturers an advantage not hither- 
to enjoyed, it is certainly at the expense of the 
purchasing power of such of our agricultural] class- 
es as grow wool. Quotations on the basis of 
the following at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia 
with Chicago at the usual freight difference: 
Ohio and Pa XX and above 19@20c, X 18@19¢c, No 1 
21@214c, fine unwashed 14c, Ohio combing No 1 4@ 
4 blood 22@22)¢, Ohi. delaine 21@22c, Mich X and 
above i6q@l17c, No 119@20e, No 2 21@22c, Mich 
combing No 1 §@} blood 20c, ity, Ind, Mo comb- 
ing } blood 17@17}e, * blood 17@17kc. Scoured 
basis Texas fine spring 32@35¢c, medium 30@32c, 
territory fine 33@37c, medium 30@32c. 








New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, carrots 40¢ P bu, parsnips 90¢ 
white onions 75c, red 40@50c, turnips 30c, potatoes 
35@40c. Hubbard squashil}@2c P th, beef tops gg 59 
P 100 tbs, pork rib 850, veal 6c P th 1 w, 11@2e dw 
chickens 12@14¢ l w, 16@18e dw, eggs 20@25¢ , 
dz, fresh nearby emy butter 28@30¢ p i, dairy 
22@24c.—At Waterbury, Ct, chickens 12c P th 1 yw, 
14@18e dw, turkeys 12¢ 1 w, 18¢ djw, steers 3h@4he 
# tb, hogs 6c, strictly fresh eggs 25c Pp fdz, cotton. 
seed meal 21 P ton, loose hay 16@18, rye straw 16, 
potatoes 30@40e Pp bu, red and yellow onions 40@ 
50c, turnips 30@40c, apples 2@2 50 p bbl, ch emy 
print butter 25@27c P ib, dairy 19@20c, full cream 
cheese 11@12c.—At Providence, RI, hay 2@21 p 
ton, rye straw 20@21, fresh eggs 20¢ } dz, cmy 
print butter 27@28¢ P tb, tubs 25c, dairy 18c, cheese 
10$@1lijc, towls 12@16c P th, turkeys 18@22c, mut- 
ton 6@7c, cabbage 1 25@1 50 P bbl, potatoes 1@1 35, 
onions 150, apples 3@4.—At Springfield, Mass, 
potatoes 25@30c P bu, carrots 30c, turnips 25@30e, 
onions 30@40c, pea beans 1 30@1 35, apples 2@3 B 
bbl, beef 6@8c P tb, mutton 7@8e, turkeys 16@18e, 
chickens 14@16c, strictly fresh nearby eggs 20@25e 
P dz, baled timothy hay 21 P ton, rye straw 18 50 
@19, emy butte1 25@26e P tb, tubs 22@24c, cheese 11 
@12c.—At Worcester, Mass, cabbage 1@1 50 P 100 ibs, 
carrots 40@60c P bu, potatoes 28@35c, onions 49@ 
60c, turnips 40@60c, apples 2 50@4, beef 6@ihc P th, 
chickens 14@18e, turkeys 16@18c, fresh eggs 20@ 
22¢ P_dz, cmy print butter 24@26c P tb, dairy 22@ 
24c. 


Agricultural Chemicals. 

New York is the center of the trade in agricul- 
tural chemicals. Manufacturers long since placed 
their orders and the market is comparatively 
dull. Direct purchases by farmers are made in 
esuh small quantities as not to materially affect 
the market, as they buy mostly in small lots on 
credit and therefore patronize dealers and man- 
ufacturers who do not that classof business, 
When bought for spot cash in lots of 100 tons or 
more, quotations this week are as _ follows, 
but small lots and credits are 10 to ® 
per cent higher, according to circumstances, 
Fine ground bone $22@23 p ton, kainite $9@10, 
kieserite 8@9, muriate of potash 80 per cent purity 
185 for each 1 percent or unit of actual potash, 
nitrate of soda 1 80 per unit, double manure salt 
(containing 48 to 49 per cent of sulphate of potash 
and less than 2} per cent of chlorine) 1 10 per 
unit, high grade 90 to 98 per cent sulphate of pot- 
ash 2@2 10 per unit, spent bone black 17 50@18 P 
ton, high grade aimoniated superphosphate 26@27, 
fine ground dried blood 1 55@1 65 per unit, tankage 
14 50@15 50 per ton, wet fish scrap 9 50@10f 0b, 
at factory, dried fish scrap 18@18 50 do, sulphate 
of ammonia 2 50 per 100 tbs, fine ground SC rock 
phosphate untreated by acid, 5 50@6 per ton. 

— TURN a 

For half a century, AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST has been educating the public and is 
the standard authority everywhere.—[Mrs 
Charles Johnson, Whitney’sPoint, N Y. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


We call the attention of our readers to the herd 
of registered Jersey cattle advertised by the Clo- 
ver Lawn stock farm in our Farmers’ Exchange 
department. 


The “Corn Belt” is the nameof an illustrated 
monthly newspaper published by. the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincey railroad. It aims to give 
information in an interesting way about the 
farm lands of the west. Send 25¢ in postage stamps 
to the Corn Belt, 209 Adams street, Chicago, anc 
the paper will be sent to your address for one 
year. 

The use of the spray pump is becoming so 
general that no farm is fully equipped without 
one. There are four important features necessary 
for a good pump. First, it must have a large air 
chamber; second, it must have brass valves and 
brass working parts throughout; third, it must 
have fine spray nozzles, and fourth, it must have 
what is most important of all, a perfect automatic 
agitator. The Empire King, made by the Field 
Force Pump Co, Lockport, N Y, has all these fea- 
tures, and is guaranteed satisfactory in every re- 
spect. This company are not strangers to our 
readers, and if you will mention this paper when 
you write for information, you will receive spe- 
cial consideration, and a valuable book of instruc- 
tions free. 

The Peerless Incubator and Brooder Co of 
Quincey, lll, have recently issued their handsome 
catalog for 1896, which fully illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete line of goods they manufac- 
ture, also gives much valuable information on 
poultry raising. For the coming season they have 
made many valuable improvements on their al- 
ready famous Peerless incubators and brooders, 
and have also added green bone cutters, dry bone 
and grain mills, grit erushers, caponizing instru- 
ments, ete, to their line uf manufacture. The fact 
that this firm has for several years been repre- 
sentetd in our advertising columns, is conclusive 
evidence of their reliability and their high stand- 
ard of the goods they manufacture. It will be to 
the interest of those contemplating the purchase 
of goods in their line, to send for their catalog 
at once. 














THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


culin test cleaned out most of my herd. Those I 
have got in since do well.—[N. M. Dart, North 
Harpersfield, Delaware Co, N Y. 

My cows have never been tested, but from what 
Ihave seen, I should not hesitate to have them 
tested. If my dairy showed any signs of tuber- 
culosis, I should have them tested at once. I 
milk nearly 300 cows.—[W. H. Hallock, Washing- 
tonville, Orange Co, N Y. 

We get no better prices for milk, but the cows 
now fat more readily and make better beef than in 
our old dairies, most of which were slaughtered.— 
[Sears and Powell, Blooming Grove, Orange Co, 
» 3. 

I consider it a humbug from beginning to end, 
[W. S. Wisner, Orange Co. 

My 35 cows were tested in Feb, °94; flow of milk 
has been two-thirds they formerly gave, but now 
after nearly two years,they are coming back to 





Dr Noughet, veterinarian: ‘‘Which ever way the original amount. Gigantic fraud.—fH. F. Hon- 
critter goes, | know who gets the cream.’’ dorf, Greece. 
en —— 


For and Against Tuberculin. They Want to Spend $300,000. 
Committees from the state board of health and 
the N Y city board of health have held various 
conferences in this city last week and previously. 
The upshot of the whole affair was the adoption 
of a preamble setting forth that tuberculosis is the 
most common and fatal disease among human 
beings; that it is transmitted solely by direct com- 
munication from diseased animals or man to the 
healthy; that cattle are affected with it; that the 
milk of tuberculous cows ‘‘frequently contains 
tubercle bacilli and is capable of producing 
tuberculosis in animals fed with it;’’ and ‘that 
everything leads to the belief that tuberculosis 
especially in invalids, infants and young chil- 
killed ahd proved diseased. They looked welland ren, is frequently caused by drinking milk from 
were doing well. {consider the test valuable, as tuberculous cows.” The statement goes on to de- 
we have no other means of detecting disease.—[A. clare that the diseases cm oS detected “with 
A. Bridgeman, Westhampton, Mass. certainty’’ by tube reulin; that no subject is of 
People are not afraidto buy milk or butter from greater sanitary importance than its suppression ; 
tested cows, and I get the highest market price. that the tuberculosis work of the state board of 
‘fe LL. Scott, Milford, Otsezo Co. N Y. health has been successful within its limits; that 
We have had 18 cows tested three times, in Nov half-way measures cannot eradicate the disease, 
and therefore for the work of the current fiscal 
year the legislature is asked to appropriate $300,- 


(Our editorial Fel) 8 summarized the results of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST'S inquiry into results with tubercu- 
lin, A few reports as to the bad effects of the test were 
printed Jan 11 on Paxe 39. We now print a batch of favor- 
able reports. We have onhand still unpublished many 
very unfavorable and also favorable, both of which will 
be published as space perimits. 

We have tested 1000 head in past three years,and 
have written statements from owners of most 
valuable herds that no bad effects were noted 
either at time of test or at any other time during 
the past two years. The most benefit is in feeling 
that the disease has been detected and checked in 
herds before complete ruin resulted.—[Delaware 
Expt Sta. 

I had 10 cows and one bull tested, 5 condemned, 


93, in March °94 and in April ’95, with no bad ef- 
fect. There is no falling off in milk and none 


have been sick since; 23 cows were killed: 20 after 000. That conference committees also adopted a 

the first, 3 after the seeond. Our only benefit is circular for public distribution on the subject of 

morally. We know we are not selling consump- tuberculosis in cattle and its relation to public 

tion. A. D. Cox and Jesse Sutliff, Cherry Valley. health. 

Otsego.Co, N Y. : ’ It behooves farmers and dairymen to wake up to 
My benefit is that I got rid of 7 diseased this issue. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has 

animals ont of 28 te sted, and got full value for already discussed the matter in all its aspects. 


We have shown that full compensation and pay 
ville, Jefferson Co, N Y. for stock in quarantine was the least farmers 

In 15 vears 1 Jost 100 cows or more. Sometimes eould ask for, with a proviso that tuberculin be 
the trouble was worse than at others. I had be- used in private herds only with owner’s consent. 
come discouraged, and was glad when the tu-1zaq The New York state grange showed a thorough 


them from the state, $8455.—!F. A. Converse, Wood 
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grasp of the situation when at its meeting last 
month it declared that no data exists to prove 
that tuberculosis is more prevalent in man or 
animals than formerly, that itis decreasing, that 
many authorities deny infection from meat or 


milk, that sterilization or warming the milk will ° 


remove the slightest danger. The grange declares 
that neither producers nor consumers favor the 
drastic measure of the board of health, and de- 
mands that the whole matter be taken away from 
the board and placed in the hands of the agricul- 
tural experiment station, for ‘study, prevention 
and ecure.’’ 
———EE 

Connecticut Cattle Commissioners Report that 
for the year ended Dee 31, they have examined 2091 
animals, including Jerseys 873, natives 508, 
Guernseys 101, Devons 79, Durhams 42, Ayrshires 
24, Swiss 11, Herefords 2, not reported 141. »Appar- 
ent condition of these herds fair. In no case was 
spread of contagion traced to food consumed 
when used in reasonable quantity and of fair 
quality. Each animal should be taught to occupy 
its own stall entirely. Cow stables are deficient 
in light, 9 had none, and only 45 good light out 
of 177 inspections. More liberal quarters are 
urged. But for quarantine against’ other states, 
many diseased animals would have been imported 
into Connecticut, and it has received 550 tested 
cattle from other states. Two herds of swine have 
been found tuberculous, one fed on milk from a 
factory, the other on slaughter-house waste. Out 
of the 2091 tested, 392 have been destroyed at an 
average valuation of $28.61, against in Massachu- 
sctts $34.90, Maine $32.40, New York $31.16, Vermont 
$20. Total valuation of diseased cattle slaughter- 
ed $11,215. Tuberculin tests have only been made 
on request, none in Fairfield and New Haven coun- 
ties, where physical examinations were mac, 


It Pays 


to use Vacuum Leather Oil on harness 
and shoes. Geta can at a harness- or 
shoe-store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a 
gallon; book ‘‘ How to Take Care of 
Leather,’’ and swob, both free; use 
enough to find out; if you don’t like it, 
take the can back and get the whole of 
your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 




















CREAM SEPARATOR INFRINGERS. 


Some of our correspondents cail our attention to the fact 
that certain infringers of the De Laval Patent Rights deny 
that their machines infringe such Patents, and are now talk- 
ing of “protection” to buyers. 

Certainly nobody can have expected these infringers to 
publicly acknowledge that their imitations of the De Lavai 


Avail of offers of protection. 





If these offers of “protection” are made in good faith, 
users of such infringing machines will do well to immediate- 
ly avail themselves of same, and they should in self safe- 
ty demand a Bond given and secured by the endorse- 








machines do infringe our Patents. 


ment.and guarantee of some bank or other responsible 





persons in their own county and State, since it is safe to 





Infringers already enjoined. 


That could scarcely be expected of such infringers, not- 
Withstanding that some of their own agents and representa- 
tives—and many of the unfortunate buyers of their machines 
—have already been perpetually enjoined from the further 
use of same. Concerns which have long opposed the advance 
of centrifugal separation, in the selfish manufacture of im- 
practical gravity setting apparatus, and then when forced to 
abandon same, have turned round and brazenly attempted to 
appropriate the just and lawful Patent Rights and invested in- 
terests of another, are no better in any sense than those who 
would take anything else of value, and no more to be trusted 
by anyone, 








en in this respect. 





assume that such infringing manufacturers, whose actual 
financial responsibility is at best limited and doubtful, will in 
the near future have all they can well provide for in the shape 
of direct damages on their own account, and advertising 
guarantees are of absolutely no actual value to anyone. 


Further Caution. 


That no infringing maker, agent, dealer, or user can have 
reason to complain at the possible outcome of such further 
proceedings as are pending and as may be necessary in pro- 
tecting and maintaining our just and lawful Patent Rights 
and business interests, due and repeated caution is again giv- 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO., 


WESTERN OFFICES: 


ELGIN, ILL. 


CENERAL OFFICES: 


74 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Out of a total of 275 physical tests 3% were con- 
demned, or 12.7 per cent. Average age of con- 
demned, cattle three to four years. Tuberculosis 
found in udder in 29 cases. 


Jersey Breeding is Doomed in New York if the 
tuberculosis campaign continues as at present. 
The board of health recently condemned from the 
herd of Frank W. Hawley of Pittsford farm neaz 
Rochester, some prize-winning animals to the 
value of $3000 or $2000 apiece, but the state al- 
lowed only $35 per head and the court of appeals 
sustained the award. Consequently Mr Hawley 
sold the rest of his herd to George Vanderbilt for 
his Biltmore farm near Asheville, N C. 


A “Rocky” Experience.—I bought three cows 
at Brighton, Oct 23, °95, that had been tested 
with tuberculin and passed as healthy. They did 
all right for about two weeks, when one began to 
shrink, dropping from 16 qts per day to 4 qts, lost 
her appetite, refused to eat Nov 22, and died in 
convulsions Nov 24, and on examination was 
found to be tuberculous with very small tuber- 
eles on every rib. I think it was brought on by 
tuberculin. I bought six more from’ Brighton, 
Oct 30. In about two weeks one had a caked ud- 
der with running sores and is no better yet. 
Another began to shrink in milk and had small 
sores all over her. These six cows were all nice 
Nol animals. 1. would not buy at any price 
another cow that had been tested, On Nov 1i the 
local inspector quarantined seven of my cows 
that I had cared for for four years. Dr Rose 
came and tested them and condemned two. These 
were killed Nov 26, the cattle inspector, meat in- 
spector and several others being present. In one 
they found the lungs stuck to the ribs, but no 
other sign of tubereulosis. The other was found 
to be perfectly healthy, but the lungs, liver, 
heart, etc, were sent to Boston for microscopic ex- 
amination, as I wanted to save the meat if possi- 
ble. Chairman Osgood wrote, Nov 29, ‘‘Although 
we were unable to demonstrate tuberculosis in 
the lesions submitted, we are satisfied from the 
distinct reaction that the animal was diseased, 
and have instructed the inspector to destroy the 
careass, as our extensive experience has proved 
that tuberculosis is present in the animal giving 
a typical reaction, although it may be so oveult 
as to escape an ordinary post-mortem examina- 
tion.’’ Now, if they cannot find evidence of dis- 
ease even by the microscope. isn’t it pretty rank 
to condemn a carcass? Ido not think tuberculin 
s safe to inject in any cow and believe that it 
does more harm than good.—[{W. H. Boyes, Supt 
for W. G. Fairbanks, Clinton, Mass. 

Gluten Meal Is Healthful.—H. D. writes us 
that the farmers in his vicinity claim that there is 
an acid in gluten feed or meal that makes it dan- 
gerous for cattle in general, and also thatifa 
cow’s system is weakened, this feed has a ten- 
dency to bring on tuberculosis. This is not so. 
We know of no experience by practical farmers 
or at experiment stations that warrants any such 
suspicions, On the contrary, analyses and feed- 
ing tests show that the standard brands of glu- 
ten are singularly free from deleterious  sub- 
stances. It is true, however, that where a cow’s 
system has been somewhat weakened, any kind 
of high feeding, especially in close stables, has a 
tende..ecy to make her susceptible to tuberculosis: 
This is so whatever the feed may be. The more 
highly you feed, the more air, exercise and sun- 
light the cows must have tokeep in perfect health. 


Light on an Important Point.—It is claimed that 
in certain localities where tuberculous cows were 
all destroyed a year or so ago, the percentage of 
disease is now found to be as large as or greater 
than a year ago. For instance, on the Byron 
Weston farm at Dalton, Mass, in March °S, 27 
cows were tested with tuberculin, and 3 were 
found slightly affected. In Aug °95 the test was re- 
peated on the remaining 24 head and 5 proved 
badly diseased. All this is interesting as indicat- 
ing the great difficulty if not impossibility of the 
“stamping out’? method of dealing with a germ 
dlisease like tuberculosis. 


OUR VETERINARY ADUISER. 


Fits.—M. H. D. has pigs that seem well and 
have good appetites. When they begin to eat, 
they take a fit or spasm, fall over and kick and 
squeak After atime they seem to be all right 
until they begin eating again. The first one 
seems to have got over it, but the other is still 
affected. This is a nervous disease caused from 
the stomach. Give from 1to3o0z epsom salts at 
a dose according to the size of pig, 3 0z for a full 
grown pig, 2 oz for one 6 mos old, and 1 oz for one 
2 mos ;follow this by giving from 10 to 4gr bromide 
of potassium, according to size of pig, as before 
mentioned, dissolve this in one-half a teacupful 
of cold water. It should be given three times a 
day in bad cases, 





Worms.—Y. Z. wants a remedy for worms in a 
horse. ist prescription: Turpentine 2 0z and raw 
linseed oil 1 qt. 2nd: Give 2drsulphate of iron 


OUR 











VETERINARY ADVISER 





twice a day fora week, Then give aloes 1 oz, 
soda bicarbonate 10z and ground ginger 1 0z; 
mix and dissolve in $ pt of boiling water, add } pt 
more of cold water and give at one dose. 

Thirsty Pigs.—C. W. wants to know if there is 
any way to make hogs thirsty. There is no prac- 
ticable remedy to produce thirst in hogs without 
destroying their stomachs. Hogs have been fed 
on boiled codfish, the water and fish mixed with 
bran or ground corn, but it soon destroys diges- 
tion and should not be used. It is not natural for 
hogs in a healthy state to drink much water. 


Grub in Head of Sheep.—J. J. T. wants to 
know if there is a remedy for grub in the head of 
shecp. Treatment: That part of the skull over 
which the grub 1s located swells and becomes soft 
and is easily discovered, Divide the skin over 
the swollen part, then use a trephine and remove 
a small piece of the bone of the skull, rupture the 
sac which contain the grub and remove it. Then 
Wash the part with water containing earbolic acid 
10 drops to 1 oz of water, then put on a pitch plas- 
ter. If the operation is well done, the animal 
usually recovers. It is also recommended to punc- 
ture the soft spot with a trocar and cannula or 
even a gimlet; when done in this way the fluid 
will run out and with it the grub. 

Lice on Sheep.—G. F. D. wants a remedy to kill 
lice on, sheep. Tobacco stems 41bs and water 20 
gal, boiled for three hours; let it simmer for six 
hours longer, then add water to make it up to the 
original quantity, wet the sheep all over with it. 
It the weather is cold, use dry tobaeco dust, which 
can be obtained at any tobacco manufactory. Use 
it dry and dust it into the skin. 

seesininstaNtaanicacicese 

Butter.—J. J. S. wants to know if it will pay to 
keep a2 cow which only yields 64 lbs of butter per 
week, This is about the average which the ordi- 
nary cow will make. There are cows which will 
yield twice as much when well cared for and well 
fed, and are the most profitable cows to keep if a 
person could get such a cow at a reasonable’price, 
but they are usually held high. A cow that has 
ordinary care and common food and can be 
bought at $20, and yields 6 to 7 lbs of butter per 
week, ig nearly as profitable as the cow which 
costs from $56 to 60 and has to be highly fed and 
well cared for and yields 12 to 15 lbs per week. 


DR HUNTER, THE EMINENT LUNG 
SPECIALIST, 





Completes a Half Century of Successful 
Practice in the Profession—tiis Devo- 
tion to Medical Science and its Amazing 
Results in the Cure of Consumption— 
Great Success in Authenticated Cases 
of Tuberculosis. 


On March 4, 1896, Dr Robert Hunter, of 117 West 
45th street, New York, will have completed 50 
years as a physician. His career has been remark- 
able. For 45 years Dr Hunter has given his whole 
time to the study and treatment of the lungs and 
their diseases. Many will be glad to know why 
he became a lung specialist and how he achieved 
such a brilliant success. His sympathy with suf- 
ferers from consumption is due to the fact that 
he was himself once «a consumptive, with all the 
misery and danger to life which that involves. 
Driven to extremities by the failure of all stomach 
meciicines to stop the progress of the disease, he re- 
solved to act for himself, reasoning that consump- 
tion being a disease of the lungs, nothing put into 
the stomach ever reached its seat, and failed be- 
cause it did not do so, It was the lungs that needed 
help. and he saw that that could only be obtain- 
ed by gaseous medicines and medicated air 
breathed directly into them; he reasoned that in 
no other possible way could they be reached by 
curative remedies, so he invented the necessary 
instruments and began to treat himself by inhala- 
tion. The rapid improvement and eventual cure 
of his own case led him to apply the treatment 
to others, with the same gratifying results. Dr 
Hunter is justly styled the Father of Inhalation, 
fo. le was the first to introduce, advocate and 
successfully apply it to the treatmént of lung cases. 
With him it is a complete system of practice 
adapted to the individual requirements of each 
vase. Let living patients tell its wonderful effect 
in their cases. 

Rev O. L. Waters, Fairhaveh, Mass, says: ‘*The 
terrible disease fastened on me. My days were 
numbered. Could not wash my hands or face 
and had to be fed. Dr Hunter said he could cure 
me, andin few days I was able to walk up and 
down stairs.’” January 13, 1896, ‘I am in all re- 
cpects a different man.’’ January 22, 1896, ‘*My 
lungs feel as if they had been washed out and the 
diseased tubes cleaned off.’’ February 11, 1896, ‘‘I 





walked three miles to-day. A short while ago I 
could not walk to my sitting-room.”’ 

Mr J. L. Patrick, 79 Sm. 1 street, Atlanta, Ga, 
says: ‘*My wife’s condition is a great deal better, 
She has gained seven pounds. Yours was the only 
treatment to control her cough. Her rapid im- 
provement is remarkable.”’ 

Mrs Crittenden, wife of the Rev Orrin Critten. 
den, Mt View, Cal, says: **No more he morrhages; 
soreness all gone; no chills or fever. L would 
not have been alive but for your treatment.” 

Mr Mendenhall, of Harper Bros, N yY City, 
says: **Treated by five physicians; could not walk 
a block; coughed and expectorated matter, Dr 
Hunter cured me.”’ 

Mr Lambert Miller, of H. B. Claflin Co, N ¥ City 
says: **l had severe pains in lungs and head; 
throat like raw beef; abscess at base of the 
brain. Am fully recovered and thank Dr Hunter 
for it.”’ 

Mr Lydell Whitehead, 517 W 15th St, NY City, 
says: ‘‘Ilad coughs, pains in chest, lungs sore, 
nervous and short of breath. Under Dr Hunter’s 
eare I gained 35 lbs, and am now well.’’ 

Mr A. L. Peer, 179 Washington St, Newark, N J, 
“Had 2 hemorrhages, lost 40 lbs.”” Treated by Dr 
Hunter, the hemorrhages ceased, to the amaze- 
ment of his former physicians. ‘*Dr Hunter saved 
my life.”’ 

Prof J. B. Cummings, of New Wilmington, Law- 
rence Co, Pa, consulted Dr Hunter about his son, 
Rev T. J. Cummings, and this is what he writes: 
‘*‘Dr Neve, F. R. C. S., dias twice examined me 
and reports my lungs completely healed. Under 
God this restoration is due to your treatment.” 
Mr Henry Brown, 118 West St, N Y City; Miss 
Emily Klearman, 513 Ann St, West Hoboken; Mr Job 
Cassidy, 232 E 34th St, N Y City; Mr A. O. Lotze, 
1625 Ist avenue, N Y¥ City; Mr David Hiscox, 390 
Webster avenue, LI City; all were diagnosed by 
their physicians as consumptive but are now cur- 
ed by Dr Hunter’s treatment. 

Mrs Edward Raynor, Bensonhurst, L I, ‘‘Cough- 
ed up bloody matter; had hectic fever and night 
sweats; Was nervous and lost flesh. Completely 
restored,”’ 


Patrick Coery, 115 Columbia St, Brooklyn, says, 


“TT had asthma and bronchitis and could not do 
aday’s work. Now [ feel like a new man.” 
Any of these will answe1 letters of cnquiry, as 
wili also Mr J. H. Van Derveer, New Brunswick, 
N J; Mrs R. L. Morrell, Port Washington, N Y; Mrs 


Milford Jones, Dover, N J, who is ‘‘a living wit 
ness to the efficacy of Dr Hunter’s system of 
medicated air inhalation, having been cured of 


consumption after being declared a ‘lopeless 
case.’ ”’ 
E. M. Hunter, editor Vermont Record, Fair 


Haven, Vt; Mrs Thomas Eastman, Keansburgh, 
N J; MrcC. W. Buck, P O Box 1069, Denver, Col; 
Prof Herring, Lutheran Seminary, Chicago, Il; 
Mrs Holton, Kennett Square, Pa, and thousands 
of others, 

The New York World, the Press, Advertiser, and 
other representative papers of New York City 
have investigated Dr Hunter’s success by inter 
viewing his patients, and have published the re- 
sult to the world at large for the benefit of the 
aitlicted, 

After such a life’s history and work as the Doce- 
tor’s, it is not to be wondered at that he grows 
impatient with the unwarrantable excitement 
over and importance given every new concoction 
or device presented to the public, whether with or 
without merit, knowing as he does that the condi- 
tion to be met in every lung case, no matter how 
mild it may be, is too serious to be trifled with by 
nostrums which his experience has proved cannot 
even arrest for any time the disease that is sap- 
ping the patient’s life. No onein the profession 
has the right to feel so strongly as this man of 
science who has given an ordinary lifetime to 
the study of lung maladies. 

Dr Hunter’s treatment has passed from the 
region of theorizing, and become an established 
fact, verified by the word of reputable patients 
who do not hesitate to put their evidence on Tre- 
cord, It remains but to congratulate sufferers 
from weak or diseased breathing organs that, so 
far as human testimony can prove anything, the 
day of their recovery has dawned, if they are but 
wise enough to embrace their good fortune. 
They need no longer droop, or dread that theirs 
will become “‘ hopeless cases,’’ while the inhalation 
of soothing, healing and germ-destroying remedies 
continues to work the undisputed cures it has 
done and 1s doing under Dr Hunter’s guidance. 

NoTE—A pamphlet explaining Dr Hunter's 
treatment of all lung complaints will be sent with 
out charge to those who are interested in the sub- 
ject, by addressing as above. 








THE BUSY WORLD. 


Being a Postmistress. 


E. O. GORDON. 


EHIND THE LITTLE 
barred window of a coun- 
try postoftice would seem 
to promise a rather lim- 
ited view of the world, 
and yet, from time to 
time one so situated gath- 
ers a knowledge of the in- 
side of human affairs no- 
where else obtainable. I 





spent a year in the po toftice of @ small town, 
despatching, receiving, registering, stamp- 
selling and delivering all the matter, be- 
sides enlightening the numerous inquirers in 
regard to the rules and re gulations of Uncle 
Sam, and trying to satisfy all the grievances 
and complaints piled upon his broad shoul- 
ders. Inthis village of about 2000, where 
nearly all the inhabitants were anill help and 
consequently foreigners, the exchange of 
mail matter was quite large, especially the 
foreign mail. 

Almost every family owned a box without 
key, so that the contents of their boxes had 
to be handed through the little grated win- 
dow. When the noon bell rang for dinner, the 
small space of standing room was instantly a 
mass of wriggling humanity pushing, jos- 
tling and stepping upon one another in a mad 
effort to be first served. Instead of quietly 
waiting their turn and asking for their num- 
ber, they would each keep up a brisk rat-tat- 
tat on their box and signal for the contents, 
until one pair of hands seemed powerless to 
satisfy all demands. I fzel confident that 
fully ‘one-third of these people never received 
a letter, newspaper or any other sort of mail 
matter, but they owned and paid for a box 
and seemed to consider it one of the serious 
duties of life to serutinize it anxiously at 
least three times a day. The few who owned 
no box came in quite as often and inquired 
in a stereotyped manner for mail, and very 
often went away leaving a strong impression 
that they did not believe you when answered 
in the negative, and strongly suspected you of 
defrauding them out of their rights. 

I remember one Frenchman, Baptiste 
Croteau,—well, he, his wife and eldest son and 
daughter, who were all employed in the mill, 
each came in separately and went through the 
formula of asking, ‘‘Is there anything for 
Baptiste Croteau to-day?’’ As if that did not 
quite satisfy their unnatural craving, after 
school five other smaller Croteaus came, also 
separately, and put the same monotonous 
question to me twice every day, and to my 
certain knowledge in the course of the year I 
spent there, they never received anything 
whatever in the shape of mail matter. I 
really began to think it must be a disease or 
some form of insanity. 

On arriving at the oftice at6am, my first 
duty was to empty the box on the outside 
door, and many a curious ‘‘find’’ I had; stray 
pennies would drop out, and unstamped let- 
ters,—the number of pennies generally suffi- 
cient to stamp the letters and send them on 
their way rejoicing. Sometimes I found mon- 
ey wrapped up in dirty little wads of paper 
with an appeal, ‘‘Dear postmistress, please 
to stamp this letter to my father and send it 
right away,’’ in all sorts of spelling imagin- 
able. 

Many an amusing secret came into my pos- 
Session, especially at Christmas time. One, 
not quite so amusing, I found upon unlock- 
ing a mail pouch,—a bottle of pickles and 
broken glass smashed and mixed up with let- 
ters in a hopeless state of wet stickiness. An- 
other time I pulled out the flaxen head of a 
doll whose staring eyes seemed to look in 
wonder for the rest of her, which I discover- 
ed later in a hopeless state of dislocation. 
A live mouse (very much alive) jumped out 
ofa mail pouch another day. He was evi- 
dentiy traveling on his own responsibility. 
One day the door opened with a bang and a 
wild, hysterical looking woman with a loud 
shrill voice burst in, and without a moment’s 
pause rattled off: ‘‘I want this letter sent 
right off to Bridgeport to my husband’s sister. 
I want her to get it before 1 o’clock.’’ It was 














THE BUSY WORLD 


then 10am, and our next mail did not leave 
until 1.30. I explained this to her. ‘‘ What, 
you can’t send it till 1.30?’ she exclaimed an- 
grily. ‘‘Why, she’ll havejstarted by then. You 
must send it right off and I’ll stand by until 
you do.’’ It was useless to seek to explain 
the situation to her, and I suggested that she 
telegraph. At last she left in high dudgeon 
atime and the whole force of government 
employees, with threats to have it out with 
Mr Wanamaker. It seemed that her hus- 
band’s sister, with five children, was to de- 
scend upon her without an invitation, and 
he meant to head them off at any cost, and 
seemed to think that the government stood 
ready at a moment’s notice to aid in every 
domestie turmoil. I had many a request to 
write letters for the illiterate, to absent hus- 
bands, sons and daughters. <A good many 
seemed to take it for granted that it was part 
of a postmaster’s duty. Then I was asked to 
read the replies, and many a queer bit of fam- 
ily history came into my possession in such 
away. One gruff old Yankee asked me ‘‘to 
lick his stamps for him as he didn’t like the 
taste off ’em.’’ 

At 6.350 a mI dispatched a mail east, the 
letters all sorted out, labeled and tied up in 
packets, with their destinations all written on 
a slip of paper. At 8 ain a mail arrived from 
the west. The letters had to be stamped-with 
the hour of arrival and distributed in their 
At 10 a m another mail was to 
be djspatched both east and west. At noon 
the excitement of the day arrived when the 
dinner bell rang, releasing the 700 or 800 
hungry men, women and children, who made 
a mad stampede into the office, clamoring for 
letters. This rush lasted fully 10 minutes,and 
then dinner would claim their attention. An- 
other mail arrived at 1, and then came a long 
quiet afternoon to read, write or sew, with 
searcely an interruption, unless it were an 
old farmer returning from town after his 
week’s accumulation of mail. At 5 p m, there 
was another mail to dispatch east, at 6 an- 
other to arrive, and then a busy time till 8 
o'clock, people dropping in with letters to 
weigh or register. 

On summer evenings the steps were a favor- 
ite place for the men to congregate about, 
smoke their pipes, discuss politics and town 
affairs, abuse the selectmen and school com- 
mittee, and gossip generally. A slow, stupid 
life it may seem to an outsider, and yet many 
an interesting little ineident oecurred daily 
to made you feel you were right in the inside 
of the life and most absorbing interests of the 


several boxes. 
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people about you; that the little bundles of 
paper passing daily through your hands made 
up the incidents for weal or for woe of the 
life of the community, and thatif it were not 
for the daily arrival and departure of the lum- 
bering old mail coach, life would be a very 
prosaic affair indeed for this small world. 
——— 

Advertising by Telegraph.— A London trades- 
man sent to several thousand prominent la- 
dies in England a dispatch to the effect that 
a great sale was in progress. The ladies have 
been accustomed to looking at telegrams as 
amatter of importance,and they were one and 
all annoyed. When the merchant got through 
apologizing and had paid for the insertion of 
apologies in the newspapers, he had made up 
his mind that newspaper advertisements 
were the best after all. 











ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W. L. Douc.as 
$3. SHOE *Worln* 
If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- 

amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and § 3 

see what a good shoe you can buy for a 

OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 

CONGRESS, BUTTON, 

and LACE, made in all 

kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 

j men. We 

ar oN make and 
y= sell more 
Gi $3 Shoes 

Pw than any 
a ESS S other 

manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 

Ask your dealer for our $5, 
84, $3.50, $2.50, 2.25 Shoes. 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory,enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
your order. Send for new Illus- 
trated Catalogue to Box M. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 














w4 NTED—By fairly competent women, each with 

an infant or young child, situations in the country 
general housework, plain cooking, etc.). Small wages 
expected. Fare paid by Association. Apply State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, United Charities Building, 105 East 
Twenty-second street, New York City. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY AT FARMING. 


MORTGAGE LIFTERS 


—OR 


How They Paid Off the Farm Mortgage. 


Being the statement of 150 farmers in various sections of the United States, of their own experience in buying a 


farm on credit, paying for it from its proceeds, and then both improving the homestead and acquiring a competence 


Illustrated with many 


Portraits of Mortgage Lifters, 
and numerous engravings of their farms, homes, and families. Selected from over 500 essays that competed for liberal 
prizes; together with a full summary of the United States census of 1890 pertaining to farms, homes, and mortgages. 
This book is unique. Instead of a single author’s views and opinions, which at best must be largely based upon study 


observation, or theory, this book contains a recital by 


Practical Ben and Women 


all over America of the methods which they followed 


independent American citizens. = 
Pacts, 


Not 


to pay off: their mortgages, and thus become free and 


‘Theory. 


Practical Experience, Rather than Obserwation. 


What real flesh, bloed, and brains have done, not what 


they might have done. Such are the keynotes of this first 


and only book of its kind in the world. We can but feel that it is destined to accomplish immense good in aiding 


farmers and others to own their farms and homes free of de 


t. A careful study of their experiences must be of great 


value to every one who owns a mortgaged farm or who is a tenant instead of an owner. Such an one may not be able 


to practice exactly the methods and plans of these mortgage lifters, but no person is so situated that he cannot obtain a 


wealth of helpful hints from this book. Those whose land is paid for, may also be benefited by these lessons of actual 


experience. 


ORANGE 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


12M0, PAPER. ILLUSTRATED. POSTPAID, 25 CENTS. 


JUDD 


COMPANY , 


Pontiac Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Outside Cellar Door. 


WILL TEMPLER. 


Most folks brought upin the country have slid 
down the cellar door 

When they was young and coltish, but 

I’m thinkin’ enough sight more 

Have made it a place to recline on and kind 0’ 
lounge around 

On keenish days in springtime, when the sno’s 
most left the ground 

But what lays along the stone walls 

And in hollers here and there— 

Just enough to hender fence makin’, and keep a 
ehilly air. 





Then on Sunday after meetin’, when 

I've had a dinner good, 

And sunshine on the cellar door has been warm- 
in’ up the wood, 

I like to wander around there to the south side 
of the house, 

And git stretched out on the slopin’ door as still 
as any mouse, 

While I hearken to the music of the little tricklin’ 
rills 

That are coursin’ toward the riverfrom the snow- 
banks on the hills. 

There I lay and dream, and listen, with my arm 
beneath my head, 


To the phoebe that’s explorin’ for a home out in 
the shed; 

To the robin and the blue bird that are pipin’ in 
the trees; 

To the buzzin’ and the hummin’ of warmed-over 
flies and bees; 

To the hens out in the barnyard—in the stable— 
on the hay, 

Tellin’ all the world the story of the eggs they’re 
bound to lay. 


I hear lowin’s from the stable, from the chicken 
. coop a peep; 

The little lambs are frolickin’ around the mother 
sheep; 

Then pretty soon I’m dozin’ and I’m wakened by 
a snore,— 

I’ve been sleepin’ in the sunshine on the outside 
cellar door. 


Nep. 
By Helen Strong Thompson, 















ELLO! GIMME ride. 
Yo’ can easy tote 
me wid dat hoss.’’ 





4 el I drew rein and 
a Ui looked at the mor- 
ot = sel holding onto 
aS cA my wheel. Was it 


human, elf, or imp, 

wy , this black sprite, 
Se hopping on one foot 
and saucily demanding a seat beside me? 

The morning was cold, though the woods 
were ablaze with color. Ice had formed in 
the gutters, and the fur robe, seldom used, was 

cked closely about my feet. The midget was 
barefooted and had on but two garments: a 
traw hat, and a flimsy cotton dress buttoned 
from neck to feet, save where the buttons 
were gone. The hat was minus a crown, the 
blac! wool sticking up through the rim and the 
curlyeue braids beneath in a_ fantastic style. 

‘‘Climb in,’’ I said, inwardly deprecating 
her muddy feet on my robe. 

‘*Aren’t your feet cold?”’ 

“err.” 

“What is your name?’’ 

** Nep.’’ 

‘*Where are you going?’’ 

‘*Ter Rattle Snake town.’’ 

“That must be a bad place to go.’’ 

‘Tis dat,’’ (laconically). 

“Wh: do» you go there?’’ 
*f'10 ice olace ter live.’’ 
ine .1f was not communicative, but settled 


AT HOME 





EVENINGS 


her cold feet into my robe with a sigh of com- 
fort. Presently she asked,‘‘Whar you gwine?’’ 

‘*Only riding.’’ 

**You dun keep shop?’’ 

**Ko.”” 

**You car’ de mail 

‘*‘No. How old are you, Nep?’’ 

‘**Dunno. Reckon mebbe I’m two.’’ 

‘*O, midget, you are older than that,’’ be- 
ing in reality 10 or 12. 

‘*Where do you live, Nep?’’ 

** Nowhar.’’ 

‘*Where are your father and mother?’’ 

‘*Got none. Mam’s dead, and daddy car 
nothin’ ’bout me, nohow.’’ 

‘*But where do you sleep and eat 

‘*T sleeps in de haystack an’ eats whar dey 
gib me bite. Goin’ ter fin’ er place nurr.”’ 

‘‘Who raised you, Nep?’’—that being the 
phrase in Tennessee—trying to elucidate 
something from this mystery. 

‘*Jim Burns.’’ 

‘*Who is Jim Burns?”’ 

**O, de ’terian preacher.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean the Rev Dr Burns?’’ I ask- 
ed laughing. 

es Ve > 

‘*You should be more respectful, child; he is 
a fine minister.”’ 

‘*Yis. He can out ’pit (spit) my daddy an’ 
he whip me onct. My daddy tan cuss as good 
as anybody. He cuss hisself clean outen de 
Meffodist church. He did dat.’’ 

While digesting this astounding speech, Nep 
was twirling a small, rusty penknife. Sud- 
denly,rolling the whites of her eyes,she whis- 
pered, ‘‘I saw a tramp back thar. He dassent 
touch me. If he did, I’d stick him. Nc tramp 
cum foolin’ ’roun’ me, if he duz,I cut him wid 
dis yer knife.”’ 

‘Oh, no, midget, not with that little 
knife.’’ 

**T’d stick him den, dat away,’’ making a 
dart at me. ‘‘Folks ’spute to my ignacy kase 
I got no home, but I knows a heap. Thar’s dat 
Topsy—you’ve hearn of her—who sed ‘specs 
I growed.’ I knows better’n dat. De Lawd 
makes me. He did dat! My mammy done 
gone seen de Lawd, an’ she tell fust ’fore she 
goed, he got a place for Nep up dar.’’ 

‘*He certainly has, Nep, if you are good and 
obedient.”’ 

**T’s ’bedient, I is, I gifs all my marbles 
away.’’ 

‘**What do you mean, child?’’ 

‘*Why Mis’ Burns she reads Bible, whar it 
says ‘Marble not I say unto you.’ I’s powerful 
sorry, I is; I haf pocket full, but I gifs ’em 
all awa’! I’s ’bedient!”’ 

The tears stood in the child’s eyes and in 
my own also, but as if half ashamed she com- 
menced singing in the gayest manner,shaking 
her woolly head, swaying her body and keep- 
ing time with her feet under the robe: 

‘De cat-bird happy when de cherries gittin’ red- 
der, 

De sheep mighty lively when he grazin’ in de 
medder, 

But two little niggers settin’ down togedder, 

Jes’ happy as a cricket in ae sunshiny wedder.”’ 

‘*Do you say your prayers, Nep?’ 

‘*Yaas, I pray de Lawd my soul ter tak’.’’ 


"> 


or? 


**Hi, O, Jesus, 
‘Listen to my song, 
Hi, O, Jesus, 
I’s comin’ straight along!’’ 

Suddenly Nep sprang to her feet, with a 
long melodious call, ‘‘Cur rench! cur rench!’’ 
(come, wench) and leaped to the ground. 

‘*Thar’s Jim Burns’s cow. Mus’ send her 
g’long home. Mebbe I get cold tater. Liv’ 
nowhar, but I’s ’bedient, an’ preacher saz 
ravens feeds sech. I’s mighty glad if I seed 
dat raven!’’ 

Clear as a whistle floated back Nep’s song 
as she turned away, striking into the forest: 

“Ef yer got any wuck terdo, 
G’ long an’ do it; 
Roll up yer sleeves an’ buckle down to it, 
Dat’s de way 
Make it pay; 
Whip up yer hoss, an’ g’long all day. 
Hi, O, Jesus 
Nep’s comin’ right erlong.’’ 
* * * 


A few days after this scene our cook said as 
I was leaving the breakfast room for my morn- 
ing ride, ‘‘Thar’s a picanninny dying of nu- 
mony (pneumonia) in the backy barn jinin’ 









Preacher Burns’s place, an’ she call all night 
for de lady wid de gray fur robe. She ain’t 
got de sense of an’ ijiot, po’ thing, had no 
raisin’, jes growed, an thar she lies talkin’ 
*bout ravens, an’ gray robes an’ de baptisin’ 
an ner mam ded dis yer fo’ year, an’ all time 
stickin’ her fingers in her aers (ears) to shet 
out her dad’s cussin’.’’ 

‘‘Why, it’s Nep,’’ I said hurriedly. “I’m 
going to bring her right here.’’ 

‘Sho, Miss Helena, it’s too late,’’ which was 
plain when we entered the barn. Spreading 
my robe on the ground, I Jifted her gently on- 
to it,—such a little thing grown suddenly 
grave and old. Her breath came so labored 
that I raised her head to my lap. With a 
pleased look, she nestled ugainst it and said: 

‘*Tt am dark, missie.’’ 

‘*But light is coming, Nep.’’ 

‘*Comin’ soon?’’ 

**Yes, very soon.’’ 

**De raven brung it? Reckon he carn’t fin’ 
me in dis yer barn an’ hangs my breakfus’ 
on de tree. Hark! Ma’m’s callin’ her li’l 
Nep! Hyar! I’s comin’, I’s ’bedient, I is!’ 
Raising her little arms with a fluttering sigh, 
Nep was gone. 





Sunday Afternoon. 


THE FUTURE. 
Why do we worry about the years 
That our feet have not yet trod? 
Who labors with courage and trust, not fears, 
Has fellowship with God. 


The best will come in the great ‘‘to be!’’ 

It is ours to serve and wait. 
And the wonderful future we soon shall see, 

For death is but the gate. 

(Sarah K. Bolton, 
— 

Labor, you know, is prayer.—[Bayard Tay- 

lor. 





A Short Prayer is a petition of the soul; a 
long one is an address to God. 


Private Prayer.—Keep the altar of private 
prayer burning. This is the very life of all 
piety. The sanctuary and family altars bor- 
row their fires here, therefore let this burn 
well. Sceret devotion is the very essence and 
barometer of vital and experimental religion. 
{[Spurgeon. 





Our Prize Puzzle Department. 


THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 

2. Lone Division—Letters are substituted 
for figures. Give the example in figures and 
the key words. 

YNW ) CKI(O 
RTY 
MWT 

3. CRYPTOGRAM—A couplet from Pope. 

MNOBAF SON VODAE, MT IQSKYNE 
PDIFAT AQR WANQENF RDSO Q 
YQSSAN SDVPANF RDSO Q ESYQR. 

4. REBUs— 

BRICK 

BRICK BRICK T uncooked 

BRICK 

5. CHARADE—My second crawled through 
my first, but my whole is sharp. 

6. SENTENCE Forminc—Fill the first blank 
with a word and the following blanks with 
the same word beheaded. 

He gave the —— tu his —— who put it — 
the box. 





Answer to the Tree Riddle.—The accompany- 
ing diagram is the an- 
swer to the old riddle 
published in the issue of 
Feb 15, calling for the 
arrangement of nine trees 
in ten straight rows. The 
riddle and its solution 
were furnished by H. C. 
Miller, Westport, Ind. 
Although the solution 
| = was not asked for, & 
number of readers have forwarded corvect 
solutions. Old or unfamiliar riddles, etc, 
will be printed occasionally if our readers de- 
sire. 








The Beautiful Land.—-The Chinese call France 
**Fa-ko,’’ the land of lawlessness; Germany, 
“‘Te-ko,’? the virtuous country; England, 
‘‘Ting-ko,’’ the blooming land; and America 
**Mei-ko.’’ the beautiful land. 























OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Voyage to Niddy-Nod-Land. 


WILL TEMPLER. 


Now a trip for the baby to Niddy-nod-land, 

Where the sea is on rockers, and e’en the smooth 
sand 

Is made of white flannel as downy and soft 

As the summery clouds that are floating aloft. 

Hi, ho! for our journey so grand, 

In a billowy cradle to Niddy-nod-land. 


We are off; we have started for Niddy-nod-land, 
We are blown e’er the ocean by breezes so bland 
That they scarce lift a curl from a voyager’s head, 
Yet our craft far away on the waters has sped. 
Up, down, with a motion so grand, 

In a billowy cradle for Niddy-nod-land. 


O, how long is the journey to Niddy-nod-land? 

Not so long while the zephyrs our white sails ex- 
pand, 

We are nearing it now; we will land on a rock— 

Hush, hush, it’s of feathers; we won’t feel the 
shock 

Slow, slow, we have touched the soft strand, 

And our voyage is ended in Niddy-nod-land. 


An Experiment in Magnetism. 
J. H. MONTGOMERY. 





To make the magnets necesSary for this ex- 
periment, either one of three methods may be 
used. By the first method, lay the piece of 
steel which it is desired to magnetize upon 
the table. Draw’one pole of a magnet from 
one end of the steel too the other; lift the mag- 
net and repeat,taking care always to stroke the 
steel in the same direction and always to use 
the same pole ofthe magnet. Rub inthis way 
one side 10 or 12 times, then turn the steel over 
and treat the other side in the same manner. 
Second method: Put the steel in a helix or 
coil of wire and pass a current of electricity 
around it. Third method: Use an electro-mag- 
net in the same way as the permanent mag- 








FIG.4. 


net of the first method was used. If you have 
a friend who has a battery, he can make you 
first-class magnets in a very few seconds. It 
is often possible to have steel magnetized at 
electric lighting stations. 

To show the magnetic curves: Place the 
magnet under a thin sheet of cardboard which 
is supported by two pieces of wood as thick as 
the magnet (Fig 1). Make a small bag of thin 
muslin, and sift iron filings from it upon the 
cardboard. Tapping the paper with a pencil 
will help the filings to take their proper posi- 
tions. Do not use tuo many filings, and tap 
the cardboard very gently. 

The following arrangements will be found 
to give interesting figures: A horseshoe mag- 
net with or without its armature (Fig 2,@ and 
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b; one bar magnet (Fig 2,c) ; two bar magnets 
Placed parallel and separated by about the 
Width of the magnet, and having like poles 
together (Fig 2, d); two bar magnets having 
their unlike poles together (Fig 2,e); a bar 
Magnet held vertically; a bar magnet with a 
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piece of soft iron near one end (Fig 2, g); an 
iron ring with a powerful magnet near it 
(Fig 2, h). 

The poles of a magnet may be distinguished 
in several ways. Tie one end of athread 10 
or 12inches long around the middle of the 
magnet, and fasten the other end so as to al- 
low the magnet to swing freely. It will soon 
stop swinging and stand so as to point north 
and south. The end pointing north is called 
the north end and is shown by the sign N or 
+. It should be marked in some way; a touch 
of paint or a file mark will do. See Fig 3. Or 
if a small compass is to be had, the end of the 
magnet which attracts the south pointing end 
of the compass needle is the north pole. 

If permanent copies of the figures are desir- 
ed, they may be made as follows: Brusha 
sheet of printing paper over with a solution 

of tannin, and place it 
anaes: carefully on the figure 
= after removing the mag- 
net. Place on this a 
sheet of heavy blotting 
paper and apply a 
slight pressure. On lift- 
ing off the paper, most 
of the filings will ad- 
here to it, and can be 
brushed off when dry, 
leaving dark marks on 
the paper. Or, use a 
plate of glass instead of 
the cardboard to make 
the figures on. Place 
a sheet of ferro-prussate or blue-print paper 
on a board, and after forming the figure, care- 
fully place the glass on the blue paper. Now 
lift the board holding the paper and glass in- 
to the sun, and allow it to print. This print- 
ing will usually take about 15 minutes, the 
time varying with the paper, the brightness 
of the sun, and the thickness of the figure. 
After printing, the blue paper must be wash- 
ed in four or five changes of clean water. If 
too light in color after washing, it indicates 
too short a time of printing; if too dark, the 
contrary. The prints may be dried by laying 
them between sheets of clean paper. 





FIG.2 





The Children’s Table. 

Birds and Their Nests.—Boys, who finds the 
first bird’s nest this year, and what do you 
know of the builder? Already Mr Owl is 
thinking of housekeeping and with many a 
tu-whit tu-whoo is wooing his solemn, round- 
eyed love. By the middle of March he will be 
fairly settled, and Mrs Owl will be sitting 
upon those eggs so nicely hidden away in 
some old hollow tree, and you must be smart 
indeed if you will find them. Just run down 
to those three old apple trees, on the other 
side of the hill close to the edge of the woods, 
and tap on the old hollow trunks, then write 
and tell me who is at home there. I rather 
think you will find some old friends of mine, 
and JT want to hear all about them, for I used 
to live in the country, and now that I amin 
the city it is seldom that I can hear or see 
those old feathered friends with whom I was 
so well acquainted. So keep your eyes and 
ears open to learn all you can in regard to the 
birds; their ways and habits; their nests and 
eggs; and then write me all about them, for I 
want to know how many of you see as much 
as I used to. I am sure the Editor will print 
some of the best letters. At the end of the 
season we’ll make a list of the total number 
of varieties of nests found. If you truly love 
the study of birds and their nests, you will 
appreciate this in after years. Any time you 
require any information on the subject, if you 
will inclose a two-cent stamp I will be glad 
to help you whatI can. Now who has the 
brightest eyes and will find the first nest this 
year, and so will be first to have a letter pub- 
lished?—{[ Waldo. 


Left-Handed, and Glad of It.—I have just 
read Nina Eugenia Herriman’s letter in 
the Children’s Table. She says she is left- 
handed and that her mother says she will not 
be able to write like other people. I am 12 
years old and very left-handed, and I am glad 
of it, for I am tired of seeing everybody do 
things the samc way. My mother is left- 
handed and she says when she was a little 
girl a Boston paper called for samples of the 
writing of left-handed people, and engraved 
them and published them, and that most of 
them were very nice. There must be a lot of 
left-handed boys and girls who read this pa- 
per, and I think it would be nice, Mr Editor, 
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if you would publish, as did the Boston paper, 
samples of writing done with the left hand, 
and let folks know that left-handed people 
are as handy and can do things just as well as 
other people.—|Mary E. Ainger. 





Maple Syrup.—Maple syrup is very good. 
The first thing there is to do is to make a 
hole in the tree and put a steel spout in. A 
pail is fastened under and it drips in; when 
the pails are full then they are gathered up. 
They have a house in the woods. They are 
taken into the house and are emptied into a 
large tank and boiled. After it is boiled 
long enough it is: put in another tank in which 
there are little cases. The last one has a 
small hole where it runs out, then the syrup 
is made. The maple sugar is made a little 
different from syrup. They have some kind 
of amachine with which they stir it up. 
There are different uses of the maple tree 
and its wood. The maple tree grows very 
high and we have here also the hard and soft 
maple.—[ Bertie L. Baird, Nine Years Old. 





Reuben’s Twin Calves.—My father keeps a 
herd of 18 cows and we have had three pairs 
of twin calves in a little more than two 
years. We kept two pairs of them and I have 
just been out making paths with them. I 
can drive them with or without a yoke. The 
oldest are light red and are 16 months old. 
The youngest are black and are just alike, 
only one has a white spot on her hind foot 
and the other has a white spot on her - tail. 
They are eight months old. I harness my 
shepherd dog Laddie to a little cart and he 
draws the wood to the door. He can draw me 
very fast and he thinks it is fun. I am 12 
vears old and my name is—[Reuben E. Ran- 
dall. 


A Real Busy Girl.—I live near Mt Marion. 
I will be 14 years old in March. Iam _ presi- 
dent of the Junior Christian Endeavor society 
and a member of the King’s Daughters. I 
am very much interested in horses. I have 
a colt named Katie. Sheis very gentle and 
follows me all over the yard. I have 20 dolls 
and a little pet dog named Nick.—[Eva C. 
Whitaker. 


Mistletoe.—If Lillie Howard will send me 
her address I will tell her all about mistletoe 
and send her a piece. I like your beautiful 
paper very much.—| Lottie M. Higgins, Bucks- 
ville, S C. 


Something to Talk About.—I am glad Hoot 
Owl has hooted, and I hope he (or she) will 
be heard all over the country and answered. 
How nice it will be to have a Table all by 
ourselvés and have real friendly talks. Now, 
boys and girls. do write and let us have a 
jolly time. Why can’t we find something to 
talk about as well as the grown-up Tablers? 
I have a piano and can _ play. also am a 
high school student, and 15 years old. I live 
on a farm and think it would be nice for the 
young people to join the Table band, espe- 
cially the farmers’ sons and daughters. 

Hero. : 


Letters have been received from Leonard 
Thomas, Olive Fishell, Annie Franks, Lottie 
Penniman, Wellington Sawyer, Minnie Mor- 
ris, ErnestBean, Steve Clemons, Eimer Au- 
gur, Addie Shevalier, Steve Lounsbury, John 
Hubbard,George Jewett, Nancy Fish, Jose- 
phine Jackson, Hattie Shinn Mona Drake, 
Alfred Dunns, Amy Churchley, Gaece Willey, 
Lizzie Dollars, Maud Harlan, Edwin Von, 
Deusen, Charles Mapes, George Harvey, Jonn 
Rhodes, Menley Marshall. 





Ah, March you are such a blustering fellow; 

You howl, you rage, you blow, you bellow. 

One lone March hare looks on confounded, 

With his ears laid back, and a pose astounded— 
Poor little March hare! 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


Books on Vegetable Culture. 

With our modern civilization and increased 
demand for vegetable food, our market gar- 
deners,if they would be suecessful, must make 
sure of immense crops, not only in season but 
out of it, Knowing at the same time that they 
have sharp competitors in the tield who will 
meet them in the market, where the final test 
of price and proiitis always determined. It 
is this ever increasing demand for fresh vege- 
tables, and sharp competition among cultiva- 
tors that has called forth the following stand- 
ard works on these subjects, published by the 
Orange Judd Company, and sent postpaid on 
receipt of the price mentioned: 

GARDENING FOR PrRoFitT, by Peter Hender- 
son. That Mr Henderson’s great success was 
due to skill and perseverance in the line of 
business to which he devoted his energies 
through life,is undoubted by the thousands of 
men who knew him personally or through his 
writings, and yet during his busy life he 
found time to tell others how to make market 
gardening profitable. This work, Gardening 
for Profit, covers the whole field) and there is 
nothing kept back or lightly passed over by 
the author; even the failures are recorded as 
instructive Consequently we have 
here the results of praetical, personal experi- 
ence, and this perhaps is one of the reasons 
that the work had such an _ unprecedent- 
ed sale during the past two decades following 
its publication. Then the author found it nec- 
essary not only to revise and rewrite the work, 
but to enlarge it in order to add whatever he 
had himself learned, or had been discovered 
during the previous twenty years. As a whole 
it is now thought to be one of the best, if not 
the very best work on market gardening pub- 
lished in this er any other country. New edi- 
tion, price 82. 

QUINN’S MONEY IN THE GARDEN, by P.. T. 
Quinn. This author, like many of his New 
Jersey contemporaries, believes that 
in the production of any kind of farm or gar- 
den crop is only to be determined by financial 
results on the money saved after all expenses 
have been paid. He found that was 
money in the garden during many years of 
practical experience, and in his book he tells 
where he found it, and in away that 
may do the same either in following his prac- 


lessons. 


SUCCESS 


there 


others 
tice in the kitchen garden, market garden, or 
in more extended tield culture. Price $1.50. 

THE NEW ONioN Cucturgs, by B. T. Greiner. 
Mr Greiner has departed somewhat from the 
old practice of seed sowing and cultivation of 
onions, and describes a process by whieh he 
claims to produce crops of 2000 bushels per 
acre at no greater cost than one-fourth of 
this quantity can be raised in the old way. 
Paper, price We. 

CELERY CULTURE, by B. T. Greiner. This 
is another small and practical work, in which 
the author shows that the old way is not the 
best way in raising a vegetable that has of 
late years become almost a necessity with ev- 
ery family; and yet,not one-half of those who 
attempt to raise celery for either home use or 
market are successful. The author of this 
work not only explains the causes of failures, 
but how to avoid them, thereby attaining suc- 
cess. Price 30c 

MusHrooms, How To Grow TuHem, by Wil- 
liam Falconer. The growing of mushrooms 
in pits. cellars and other darksome strue- 
tures has long been a kind of obscure indus- 
try in this country, and mainly followed by 
men who have learned how todo it before 
they departed for these While the 
amount produced, as well as the quantity of 
annually from old 
pastures, is considerable in the ag 


shores. 


wild mushrooms gathered 
rregate, yet 
the great bulk of this vegetable consumed é in 
our hotels and restaurants is imported stock. 
Unti. the appearance of Mr Falconer’s work 
we had no special work written and publish- 
ed in this country on mus!.room culture. The 
author, being a successful and practieal grow- 
er of mushrooms, has given us the results of 
his experience in raising this delicious vege- 
table in various positions and under varying 
conditions, from the woodshed to the costly 
mushroom pit far underground. Price $1.50. 
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THE POET'S TRIBUTE. 


a 





New England’s Favorite Poet Cured 
by Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 





Moses Gage Shirley Sings in Verse His 


Enthusiastic 


Praise of the Curative 


Powers of Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 


BBOSLS GAGE SHIRLEY. 


When the master poet, James Whitcomb Riley, 
praised the works of Moses Gage Shirley, of 
Goffstown, N H, he placed the stamp of genius 
upon the rising young New England poet. To-day 
all the world knows Mr Shirley as the Poet of 
the Homes through his Everyday Rhymes and 
other works. Mr Shirley says: 

“T was troubled with weak nerves 
complaint. I took that wonderful 
Greene’s Nervura blood and 
it completely cured me. 

**As a nerve strengthener and blood purifier it is 
unequalled and richly merits its great suecess as 
the 'grandest of medicines. I advise everybody 
ailing to use it, and I take every opportunity to 
recommend it. It will certainly cure. I have 
endeavored to tell the great curative powers of Dr 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy in 
verse in the following: ‘‘Wreath of Praise.’’ 


and kidney 
medicine, Dr 


nerve remedy, and 


What has triumphed o’er disease, 
That has baffled time and skill? 

Set the suffering captive free, 
Banished every pain and ill? 


What has brough the roses back 
To the pallid cheek so thin? 

Caused the star of hope to rise 
In the drooping heart within? 





What has won enduring fume, ; 
Through the world its worth has stirred, 
Till in every land to-day 
It’s become a household word? 
Dr Greene’s Nervura. 

Our great writers, our illustrious statesmen, our 
most eminent physicians and best known people, 
use and recommend this grandest of medicines, 
Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. It 
occupies a position among the sick and ailing far 
above any other remedy ever discovered. No 
other remedy cures like it, no other medicine 
begins to have such along array of wonderful 
cures. Day after day prominent and well-known 
people publish their testimonials and recommend 
this remedy because it cured them, and they de- 
sire to point out the road to health to others who 
may be suffering from nerve weakness, over- 
worked brains, tired-out*bodies, nervous debility, 
insomnia, dyspepsia, constipation, rheumat sin, OF 
some other affection which causes nervousness, 
weakness and prostration. 

People need a good medicine to prepare them 
for spring. Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy is the best thing possible to take, for its 
very Name is a synonym for power, Vig0T; 
strength. : es 

It isa physician’s prescription, the discovery 
of the most successful specialist in curing nervous 
and chronic disease, Dr Greene of 35 West 14th st 
New York City, who can be consulted free of 
charge regarding any case, personally or by letter. 









SINGER AND SONG. 


A Difficult Passage. 








[From a Painting by P. Massani.] 


- ——— 
The True Spirit of Music. 
EVA GAILLARD. 


The spirit that makes true music is a thing 
as far removed from mere perfection of fin- 
gering, phrasing or time, as daylight is from 
darkness. No amount of art can supply the 
true soul and spirit of music, though it may 
make you hold the breath in wonder at what 
the human voice or a mechanical instrument 
can be made to do. The wonderful musicians 
who can make real to their hearers every 
emotion that crosses their own hearts, do it 
through the only true spirit of music,and that 
is love. I care not who the player, or what 
the instrument, either the player loves his 
instrument or he will never get the best out 
of it, neither can he touch the feelings of his 
hearers. 

Watch the expression of the face, and the 
way the fingers caress the keys or strings,and 
the love the player has for his instrument is 
plainly seen in every look and touch. I have 
seen this so plainly sometimes that I could 
only think of a mother caressing the face of a 
dying child, and those were the times when 
the player carried every pulse of his audience 
with him, up to some triumphant hight that 
fairly made the senses reel, or down until the 
heartbreak in the musit made one hold back 
the very heart-beats for fear one single tone 
would be lost. Scientific work, you say? Yes, 
that surely is true, but there was far more than 
that; love for his instrument and his music 
was there, and above all, the player first felt, 
to the finest tiber of his being, every emotion 
that he carried to his audience by the power 
in his music. 

Come down to the simplest music just as 
one can hear it in any little country church, 
and the same distinction is easily found. I 
recall now one instance that happened years 
ago. At an evening prayer service the con- 
gregation were requested to ‘sing Jesus lover 
of my soul, to the old tune of Martyn. The 
majority sang because they were requested to 
do so, and there was no feeling and less mu- 
sic—simply a tune. All at once I caught the 
tone of a voice in the back of the room, a 
clear ringing tone, and there was music. 
Why? Simply because the words came from 
the heart. The voice was not louder than any 
other, but the feeling init vibrated to the 
very hearts of his hearers,and ‘‘ Let me to thy 
bosom fly’’ became a prayer set to music, that 
all recognized. 

I have known players who could sit down to 
an instrument just at dusk and play or sing 
until darkness hid them from sight, and as 
they passed from one mood to another, by the 
force of their own music I could aimost read 
their thoughts, and at times my heart would 
ache, for the music seemed full of a longing 
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sadness like that in our hearts when we yearn 
for an glimpse of faces we shall see never 
again. Sound? No, for one had almost to 
breathe lightly, so low was the sound, and as 
for scientific work, only the simplest little 
things were played or sung. Yet all were 
spell-bound for as long as the player would 
play. There was a secret to it, and only one. 
The music was an expression of feeling. 

In every musical composition that is worth 
spending time on, there isa distinct senti- 
ment expressed, and no one should undertake 
to perform that music until they have made 
that sentiment so thoroughly their own that 
they must give it expression in the playing 
or singing of the composition. The sentiment 
is what is to be shown forth, and not simply 
an arrangement of notes. Let me give just 
one more illustration. Imagine an audience 
of at least five thousand people, sitting in 
darkness and watching pictures pass across a 
screen, while a good band furnished appropri- 
ate music. After a time we see a typical 
American scene. Instantly the band strikes 
up America, and nearly every voice there joins 
in singing it, and the music in the air pro- 
claims the fact that loyal American hearts 
were back of that chorus, expressing the love 
they held fortheir country. Now we see a fort 
with our glorious flag floating above it, and 
the ringing patriotism that bursts forth on the 
notes of the Star Spangled Banner nearly lifts 
ths roof. That is sound with a vim to it,but 
it is a musical sound, made so by the feelings 
in the hearts of the singers. As the character 
of the pictures changes, the mood of the audi- 
ence changes, until when the allegorical pic- 
ture Rock of Ages is thrown on the canvass, 
and Jesus lover of my soul is sung with the 
tirst two parts,the worship in the voices is as 
evident as the patriotism was a short time be- 
fore. 

Not sound, but music, is what we want,and 
given the true seul a d spirit, it makes no 
difference whether it is a Jubilate Dec*or the 
saddest refrain that ever told of a broken 
heart ; the hearers will understand the message 
it brings without the medium of words, and 
enjoy as perfectly as they understand. 





Echoes of Many Voices. 


Annie Laurie was born in the beautiful Scot- 
tish shire of Dumfries,in an ancient castle,the 
daughter of Sir Robert Laurie, baronet. The 
date was Dec 16, 1682. The beautiful song 
which commemorates her was written by Lady 
Lindsay. 


Queen Victoria’s Romance.—The familiar 
song, ‘‘I’ll hang my harp on a weeping wil- 
low tree,’’ was written by a young nobleman 
who became enamored of Queen Victoria a 
year or so before she ascended the British 
throne, wkich event destroyed his hopes of 
winning her hand. He was an army officer, 
and it is said that he was killed shortly af- 
terward in battle. 


Children cannot be forced to sing, they must 
be led,says Frederick E.Chapman, director of 
music in the public schools of Cambridge, 
Mass. When after the exercise of meekness, 
gentleness, patience and other virtues the 
teacher has led the boy to sing, says Mr Chap- 
man, ‘‘I have repeatedly observed a total 
change in a boy’s character, by leading him to 
feel that he cannot only sing for his own 
pleasure, but can afford much enjoyment and 
gratification to his friends that he could not 
possibly expect to do in any other way.”’ 


The Blue Bells of Scotland was the work of 
Annie MeVicar, afterwards Mrs Grant, the 
daughter of a Scottish officer in the British 
army. The melody was an old English folk 
song. 


To the Would-Be Singer.—‘‘When a girl 
thinks she has a voice,’’ says the great sopra- 
no Nordica, ‘‘and wishes to cultivate it, my 
advice to heris this: First,I must say,she must 
not attempt to cultivate it unless she has a 
constitution of iron. If that blessing is hers, 
and she begins lessons, let her get plenty of 
sleep and fresh air. She should do all her se- 
rious study in the morning and never at night. 
That she should have an excellent teacher 
goes without saying. She should always be 
her own most severe critic. She should never 
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let a note pass unless she is satisfied that it 
is the best she can do. And last and most 
important of all, she must learn to keep her 
temper. Amiability is absolutely uecessary 
to the would-be singer.’’ 





New York Schools of Music.—There are over 
30 conservatories of music in New York city, 
including the National conservatory of music 
and the New York college of music. Each of 
these two has from 600 to 800 piario students. 





Paderewski is accustomed to practice four 
to six hours a day,in addition to his public 
performances. 


Sight Reading of music isto be a-regular 
branch in all the public schools of Belgium. 
It is said that by this method children can be 
equipped to read music as they do their own 
language, and to write a melody from mem- 
ory or upon hearing it, as they would a sen- 
tence or sentences in their mother tongue. 





The New England Conservatory of music in 
Boston is pronounced by the German profes- 
sor who is now its director, Carl Faelton, as 
on an equal basis with any of those abroad 
and in some particulars better. It is no long- 
er necessary to go to Germany or Italy to ac- 
guire a musical education. 





The Inner Sense.—Schumann says: ‘‘The 
most important thing fora musician is to cul- 
tivate his inner sense’’—that indescribable 
something which compels others to feel what 
you feel. The artist must have it, or who 
will buy his bits of canvas and patches of 
color? The writer*must have it, or who will 
wade through his effusions? The speaker must 
have it, or his audience will be gathering the 
fleecy coats from the occupants of far-distant 
pastures instead of his gems of thought. The 
pianist must have it, or his music will simply 
act as a stimulus to conversation. Alas, then. 
for the singer who has it not! He may as well 
use a speaking-trumpet to address his hearers, 
or turn the crank of a phonograph. When you 
tingle all over with the feeling of the song, are 
swayed by it,lifted ovt of yourself—then, and 
not until then, are you singing.—[Julia Orr 
Ludlow. 





Mary Howe and her husband, William Lav- 
in, have had great success in Germany this 
winter. This American soprano, whose home 
was in Brattleboro, Vt, took a leading part 
recently in Gounod’s Faust,, and the theater 
was packed. 


To Write, or Not to Write.—Write if you 
must, not otherwise. Do not write, if you can 





earn a fair living’ at teaching or dressmaking 


at electricity or hod-carrying; make. shoes, 
weed cabbages, survey land, keep house, 
make ice cream, sell cake, climb a telephone 
pole; nay, be a lightning-rod peddler or a book 
agent, before you set your heart upon it that 
you shall write for a living. Do anything hon- 
est, but do not write unless God calls you, 
and publishers want you, and people read 
you, and editors claim you.—[Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps. . 








J.amps are good or not, 
according to whether their 
chimneys suit them or not. 
See the ‘‘Index to Chimneys”’ 
—free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





OUR HEALTH ADVISER’S LEAFLETS 


FREE,—in piace of Health Department. _Biochemic 
Salts greatly reduced. BOX 1538, Springfield, Mass. 


Sorting Mary Jane Dishwasher. 
Suits all. Only 83 Big Sales—Big 
Profit. Write us. «<PURINTON & 


CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 


The Latest “Novelty.” 


[28] 


















Hybrid of the strawberry and milkweed, yield- 
ing both “berries and cream’’ from the same 
bush—in your eye! 

—EE 
Flower Garden Hints. 


Cc. L. ALLEN. 





The first rule to observe in the flower gar- 
den is that of order. With it the garden, no 
matter what it may contain, will,be beautiful ; 
without it, no matter how much money has 
been expended upon it, it will be anything 


but beautiful—it will be dowdy, which is 
much worse than neglect. One great cause 
for this appearance is overcrowding. The 


plants have neither room, light nor air suffi- 
cient to enable them to develop their forms or 
flowers. I admire some of the old-fashioned 
flowers, the balsams, marigolds and four 
o’clocks. Last year I saw a bed of balsams 
of fully fifty in a space one and one-half feet 
square, where there was hardly room enough 
for one plant, and the owner complained bit- 
terly that his balsams were not as good as 
mine, each one of which had six square feet 
of ground room and they completely filled 
the space. 

Another common cause of a slovenly garden 


is the desire to have a little of everyihing in 
a space only sufficiently large to grow a few 
kinds well. Form and color are so inter- 


mixed that the effect is destroyed ;no harmony, 
no distinctness, simply a jumble of color. As 
well might we call an artist’s palette a picture. 

In the window garden the same thing is no- 


ticeable. Ten times as many piants as look 
well or do well are crowded into a given 
space, for fear they will be killed by frost in 
the garden. Better by far have them killed 
outright, than to starve them in the house 
or compel them to eke out a sickly exist- 


ence. 

When the flower garden is 
bear it in mind that a plant is never so 
tiful as when it is grown to perfection. 
cannot be done if it is crowded, or in the 
shade of trees or walls. Itis better to have 
a single specimen in the vigor of health and 
bloom than a floral hospital. A single plant 
ofa good zinnia, or a single dahlia, will 
adorn a garden for three months; whatever 
their colors may be there will be none others 
to destroy harmony, and any color is _ pleas- 
ing if it does not suffer by comparison. Plant 
a few kinds, no more than can have sufficient 
room and care,and give them a living chance. 


being planted, 
beau- 
This 





Insects on House Plants. 


The red spider and green fly are the princi- 
pal cause of so many window and greenhouse 


plants looking sickly at this season of the 
year. The leaves turn yellowish and finally 
fall off. The dry air of the living room is just 


what suits these pests. If the plants can be 
sprayed frequently with an atomizer, these in- 
sects will not multiply as rapidly as when it 
is omitted, but where a furnace heats the house 
the effects of the spraying will not last very 
long. Spraying the plants with a decoction of 
tobacco, or kerosene emnuision, will save them 
if applied in time. It is also a good plan to 
place tobacco stems on the soil all around the 





should be cut back so as to induce the 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


limbs, use an 


tions is as good as the genuine. 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host or counterfeits and imita- 
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Eckford Novelties. 


SWEET PEAS for (896. 


Over 32,000 Pounds of the Seed! 
In order to still further popularize the People’s Flower we offer Seven Superb Sweet Peas 
for 25 cents,—one packet each of Blanche Burpee, Eckford’s New Giant White;—Dorothy 
Tennant, deep rosy-mauve ;—Lady Penzance, beautiful laced pink, touching orange ;—New 
Lottie Eckford, white, edged with lavender-blue ;—Royal Robe, exquisite soft pink ;—Stanley, 
rich dark maroon, and 1896 Special Superfine Mixed of seventeen select, large-flowered, most beautiful 
; aa>These Seven Superb Sweet Peas, in same size packets, would have cost $1.00 in 1895, 
but are now sold for 25 cts., or Five Complete Collections for One Doilar. With each collection wesend 
“Just How To GRow SweeT Peas; FULL DrrECTIONS BY AN EXPERT.” 
ORDER TO-DAY! and ask for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL,—a handsome BOOK of 184 pages. 

It tells all about the Best SEEDS that Grow, and costs us more than ten cents in quarter-million editions, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Largest Collection in the World. 


say" Have you read of CUPID ? 














plants. These act not only as an insecticide 
but also as a fertilizer. When the plants are 
grown in boxes it is a good plan to cover the 
entire soil with tobacco stems. On outdoor rose 
beds, they are invaluable, serving not only asa 
muleh, but as a fertilizer, and insecticide as 


well. 
———_ 


lily Bulbs start so eariy that the planting 
shouid be done at the earliest possible moment; 
that is, when the frost is out of the ground 
and the soil dry enough to be worked. Have 
the ground as light, mellow, and deep as pos- 
sible,adn plant the bulbs from four to six 
inches deep. Shallow planting is one of the 
most common causes of failure with lilies. As 
all lilies are beautiful, it would be difticult 
to name the best, but taking all considerations 
into account the white, pink and _ rose varie- 
ties of the so-called Japanese lily ( Lilium lanc- 
ifolium) give as much satisfaction as any and 


bloom profusely the first summer if the 
ground around them is well mulched. 
Care of Spring Flowering Bulbs.—With the 


earliest opening of fspring, a part of the coy- 
ering of the beds of hyacinths, tulips and oth- 
er Dutch bulbs should be taken off and the re- 
mainder There is danger from ex- 
tremes in either case. If the mulchis taken 
off tov svon, the early shoots and buds will 
suffer from frost, and if all is left the early 
growth will be smothered or grow up sickly. 
If the mulching material used is short, like 
forest leaves or pine straw, a part of it may 
be left on altogether. 


loosened. 


Hardening Plants.—Plants which have been 
wintered in the house or in frames and are 
intended for bedding out, should be gradually 
hardened by giving them plenty of fresh air 
on all bright, mild days. If this is not attend- 
ed to the plants will become unnaturally fore- 
ed and cannot make a healthy strong growth 
during the stmmer. Straggling branches 
forina- 
tion of stocky and bushy plants. 


Canna Bulbs stored in the cellar should now 
be examined, and if any part is decaying, it 
should be removed. Some of the bulbs may 
be planted in boxes or flower pots and placed 
in a warm situation. If watered occasionally, 
they will soon start, and by the time they can 
be transplanted outdoors they will produce 
an immediate foliage effect. 


The First Prize, $50, for the best fruit gar- 
den, was awarded last September by the Mas- 
sachusetts horticultural society to W. OD. 
Hinds for his orchard of 200 Crosby peach 
trees five years old. 


Raspberries are Successfully Evaporated in 
both western and eastern New York, but there 
is no large profit in the industry. Strawber- 
ries and blackberries are mostly consumed 
fresh, but the surplus raspberry crop in the 
south is evaporated. Raspberry evaporators 

















A BARCAIN COLLECTION OF 


FLOWER SEEDS 


10 Choice Annuals. 

5 (everybody’s favorites), all 
mT new, fresh seeds, sure to 
grow and bloom this season. 
Pansy, 40 colors and 
markings; Phlox,20 colors; § 
Verbena,l8 colors; Pinks 
10 colors; Petunia, 10 col- 
ors; Asters, 12 colors; Bal- 
sam, 8 colors; Sweet § 
Peas, I2colors; Migno- & 
© 








nette and Sweet Alyssum. 


R 12 CENTS and the name and ad- @ 
dress of two of your ® 
friends who grow flowers, I will send, postpaid, 
the complete collection, one pkt. each of the ten & 
varieties (enouch for any ordinary garden.) This © 
is a BONAFIDE offer, made to introduce my © 
home grown flower seeds to new customers and @ 
which I guarantee to please you or the amount © 
paid refunded and the seeds given as a present. & 
Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
$19 and $23 Sixth St. So., 


MINWBEAPOLIS, Mrew. 
ence ea ened . 
















0000 
. The easiest roses to succeed > 4 
with are the celebrated @ 
D. & C. roses. To make @ 
a @ success with roses and other @ 
flowers doubly sure send for @ 
the ‘‘New Guide to Re Cultu - > 
27th edition, 1896, now r J 
Treats of the growing of flow o 
ers of worth. Thi lendidiy illus- $ 
trated 110-page book & sample of our Magazine wil! be mailed @ 
free on request. ‘The Dingee & Conard (o., West Grove, Pa. 
90906990005 960 
are sold by B. J. Case of Sodus, N Y, T. D. 


Redner of Ontario, N Y, and Robert Dyson of 


Greene, N Y. 
Ea — 

Moisture Is Necessary for a good hatch. 
Often when chickens are hatching, the inner 
membrane of the egg adheres to the down of 
the chicken, which prevents liberation from 


the shell. This is usually caused by the nest 
being kept too dry. A great deal of trouble 
and loss in this way might be prevented by 


proper management. A _ shovelful of moist 
earth shouid always be placed in the bottom 
of the nest box. The heat of the hen’s body 
draws up a gradual supply of moisture from 


the soil. If the weather or location is very 
damp, this is not essential, but moisture must 
be supplied from some source or the evapora- 
tion from the-eggs will be so great that the 
vitality of the germ will be injured. A few 
days before the eggs are due to hatch, dip 
them in warm water just before the hen re- 
turns to her nest, or else pour a pipt of warm 
water around the nest. If the eggs are dip- 
ped the work must be carefully and quickly 
done. This moisture will be converted into 
steam by by the heat of the hen’s body, and 
this softens the inner membrane of the egg- 
{M. B. Keech. 


Alum.—A tablespoonful of powdered alum 
sprinkled in a barrel of water will precipitate 
all impurities to the bottom. 
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A Combination aie Table. 
EK. FE. WILHELM. 


Our table is a good size, but we have no 
pantry. We have to use the cellar and shed in 
place of it. Something more was necessary. 
This table was made entirely by a joiner, we 

furnishing the 
It must 
speak for itself. 
The top is cov- 
ered with sheet 


design. 











zine, which 
cleans’ easily, 
does not rust, 
will not cut 
with ordinary 
usage, and can- 
not get wet 
through and musty. The table is plain wood 
at present. Some day we shall stain it with 


the mixed walnut stain that can be bought in 
small cans and thinned to required color with 
turpentine. The total cost was $7. 

The proportions are: 2 ft 8 in high,2 ft wide 
by 4 ft long. On the right-hand side the two 
large drawers run on rollers, as when filled 
they are quite heavy. One is for flour, and the 
other is divided into two sections, which we 
use for corn meal and beans. In the next tier 
are three drawers, respectively 9 in, 9 in and 
10in deep. In one we keep the cracker box, 
Quaker oats and such things; in the next white 
drawer, which is 
the brown and pulveriz- 
five draw- 


sugar, and in the 
sub-divided, we have 


ed sugat The left-hand row 


10-ineh 


has 


ers. These have grooves in the outer sides, 
and run on lateral strips; this was the join- 
er’s ainendment to our plan.. He said it econ- 
omized a good four inches of space. The three 


1,4 inches, 5 inches and 
two lower are each 74 inches in 


for cooking spoons, 


grade 


top drawers are 


6 inches. The 
depth. We 


, the top one 





forks, knive meat chopper, egg beater, etc. 
In the second are hammer, gimlet, screw 
drivers, tacks, and other domestic tools. The 
third contains packages such as corn starch, 
chocolate, tapioca and rice. The fourth holds 
the spice tins, baking powder, soda, cream 
tartar and others, while the last is dedicated 


to clean kitchen towels, dish towels, window 
cloths,and the ironing sheet. The whole table 
stands to the floor so that no dust can 
work under. It is placed in front of a window 
which gives good light for any work one may 


close 


have to do on top. We find the table invalu- 
able and it would be equally desirable ina 
pantry if one pousenans that luxury. 
Just Right for r March: and April 
ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 
Fish Curry.—-Fry in a tablespoonful of but- 


ter, 2 sliced onions until brown, stir in a des- 
sert spoonful of flour, a tablespoonful of curry 
powder, and add 4 pint of water. Cut into 
neat cutlets 2 ibs of fresh Draw the 
Saucepan containing the sauce to the back of 
the stove. Place the fish in a saucepan, with 
suflicient water to cover, and salt to season,to 


cod. 


taste. Allow to simmer very gently 15 min- 
utes, remove very carefully and place in the 
Saucepan containing the sauce. Simmer a 


few minutes,fadd a teaspoonful of lemon juice 
anda pinch of cayenne pepper. Serve with 
boiled rice. 
Cutlets with Tomato Sauce.—Cut into 
neat slices some fresh cod, brush them with 
egg, sprinkle with cracker crumbs and fry to 
apale brown. For sauce, stew a pint of can- 
hed tomatoes with a little onion,a sprig pars- 
ley, salt and pepper totaste. Press through a 
Sieve, place over the fire, and when boiling 
again add a dessert spoonful of flour blended 
with a large spoonful of butter. Boil up once, 
add a little lemon juice, pour it into a dish, 
and lay the cutlets upon it, just overlapping 
One another in a line. Serve immediately. 
Almost any kind of cold white fish, divided 


Codtish 
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AND 





into flakes and freed from 1 will be 
found delicious just scalded in this sauce,and 
served with a border of mashed potatoes sur- 
rounding the dish containing it. 

Hot Cross or Easter Buns.—Seald 3 cupiuls of 
milk and allow to become lukewarm. Dis- 
solve a cake of compressed yeast in warm wa- 
ter with the milk and sufficient flour to make 
a batter, adding the 


ones, 


yeast, a teaspoon- 


ful of salt and a tablespoonful of sugar. Al- 
lsw to raise until very light. When light 
add 1 cup sugar, } cup melted butter, half a 


grated nutmeg and flour to form a stiff dough. 


Knead it thoroughly and set to rise, usually 
over night. In the morning work it up light- 
ly and roll out very thin, spread with butter 
and fold one-half over onto the other. Cut out 
with a biseuit cuiter, lay in a greased pan, 
and allow to become very light. When light, 
score across on each bun gvith a very sharp 


knife, and place immediately in the 
en. When almost done, brush over with the 
white of an egg beaten with sugar:this forms 
a glaze. Bake very carefully after glazing, as 
they are apt to burn. 

a 


Indian Pudding. 


RUFUS. 


OvV- 


Dear Bryant and Whittier have sung of the 
Growing golden and sweet in the long 
days; 


maize, 
Siilimer 


The huskings by lanterns that hung from the 
rafter, 

The lasses, the laddies, the red ears and laughter. 

Grandsire’s heart is as warm asthe glow of the 
noonday, 

And he joins his frail voice in the children’s wild 
play, 

And we see the old farmhouse mid daisies and 
clover, 

As he tells of jolly times over and over. 

And his eye has a twinkle when (aside to us 
girls) 

He says, ‘Fried hasty pudding gives you ringlets 


and curls.’’ 
Though we knew he was 


joking, we each made 


a vow 

That if pudding was plenty, we’d try it just now! 

- — 

A Chapter on Rugs. 

E. M. LUCAS. 
\ very pretty rug, soft and fleecy, is made 
of small pieces of brussels carpet. These 
pieces are raveled and the pretty crimped 


is used. The smallest piece 


as the pieces must be cut in 


may be 
strips 


W oof 
utilized, 


of four inches wide. These are raveled, the 
ravelings being laid in a _ box in little 


bunches. Now take some heavy twine, and 
crochet a chain as long as desired. Make a 
row of single crochets, turn, make one single 
crochet, now put the hook in the next stitch, 
thread over and pull through, take a little 
bunch (two or three threads) of the crinkled 
strands and double it, placing the center over 
the hook, thread over and pull through all to- 


gether; place the hook in next stitch, thread 
over and pull through, and place another 
bunch of the strands on the hook and thread 


over, pull through all and continue to end of 
row, With a simple single crochet last. Make 
one chain, turn and crochet a row of plain 
single crochets. One chain, turn and make a 
row with the crimped strands again, and con- 
tinue in this way, alternating a plain row 
and a row with the strands. It is more con- 
venient to work this rug in stripes or squares, 
and then sew or crochet together, as the work 
is easier handled. The colors may be blended 
artistically to form a harmonious effect, or, 
have a light and dark stripe, or block, as the 
case may be, alternating. Or the center of 
the rug may be light with a darker border. 
Very serviceable, durable and quickly made 
tugs are manufactured from cast-off clothing. 
It is best to use woolen cloth,as the rug wears 
better. Cut the cloth into strips, from 4 to # 
inch wide, according to thickness of cloth, 
sew the pieces together and wind into balls. 
The balls may be of different shades mixed,— 
for instance, a little black, blue, yellow, 
green, red and white, then repeat the colors 
again. Now take a very large crochet hook. 
Make a chain of any length desired, and work 
back and forth in single crochets, always 
taking the back half of stitch of preceding 
row, until the rug is completed. Or work in 
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blocks or stripes of contrasting colors. 
ty rug has a stripe of red, six inehes wide, 
then a stripe of gray three inches wide, next 
brown of same width as gray, then a stripe of 
yellow three inches wide. The shades are 
then repeated. At the ends is a shell worked 
in black. Or the blocks or stripes may be of 
various colors, no two alike, and combined to 
suit the fancy. Triangular shaped pieces may 
be crocheted and two joined to form a square, 
each half of a contrasting color. To make a 
triangle, begin at one corner with a chain of 
three stitches and increase in each row until 
of size desired; for instance, the first row has 
threc stitches, the second row five, the third 
seven, and so. forth. Another pretty block is 
begun in the center with 4 chain. Worka 
single crochet in each stitch of chain, now be- 
gin and increase three stitches at each corner 
of every row. In the second row work three 
stitches in each of the four single crochets. 
In third row work a single crochet in each 
stitch until the corner is reached, when work 
three in one stitch, and repeat around the 
row. Work all rows in this manner until the 
block is of the size required. 

Nice slumber robes or lounge rugs are of 
stripes of silk or thin woolen goods, and when 
worked in mixed colors give quite an oriental 
effect. Another style of rug is made of 
squares of woolen goods. Cut the pieces into 
squares or oblongs 10 or 12 inches long, and 
as wide, or smaller pieces may be used. Cro- 
chet arow of single crochets around each 
piece with bright colored wool, then 
crochet the pieces together. The pieces may 
be of any shape or size provided they fit to- 
gether. Finish the rug with a crocheted scal- 
lop around the edge. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, wazen 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
en] OO 2 O26 
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$50 Arlington Machine fer - $19.50 


Standard Singers - $8.00, $11.08 
$15.00, and 2 other styles. All ate 
tachments FREE. We pay freight ship any- 
£ where on 80 days free trirl, in any home 
Bs w a asking one cent in advance. Buy 
Pa from xi Save agents large profits. 
é a 100 “e a 
= 
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SOLD! 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


towash ascleanascan bedoneonthe  7,000in 
washboard and with much more ease, Thisa o_o to 








Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which wil sent 
on trial at wholesale price; if not satisfactory: money re- 
funded. Agents W anted. For exclusive territory, terms 


and prices write PORTLAND MFG, CO., Box23 Portland. Mich. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 
Patterns for the Season. 


Independent waists for dress-up wear are 
among the most useful articles in a woman’s 
wardrobe these days, and they are also eco- 
nomical because they 
ean be made over 
from half worn-out 
silk or satin dresses. 

The bodice here pic- 

tured is designed for 

reception or general No 20,478. Evening waist. 
wear and the only Sizes, 32 to 40inches bust 
trimmings needed Measure. 

are a little satin ribbon and fine lace. 

A suit of white pique or duck, such as small 

boys wear at winter parties or for outdoor 
Wear in summer, is 
herewith pictured. 
The rufiles of em- 
broidery may be 
omitted but  other- 
wise the little dress 
is plain, simple and 
easily made up at 
home. It has a full 
kilted skirt, whichis 
gathered into the 
belt at the back, 
while a wide “box 
plait finishes the 
front. 

For school wear 
this is a very appro- 
priate frock for little 
girls from 4 to 8 
years. It is best 
made up of blue 
woolen or cheviot, 
and the notched col- 

No 20,488. Boy’s costume. Jar which trims the 
Sizes, 1, 2 and 3 years. round yoke may be 
of tigured woolen or silk. The full puffed 
sleeves are gather- 

ed top and bottom 

over fitted linings 

and are finished 

with cuffs of the 

same material as 

the collar. The 

fullness of the 

skirt is gathered at No 90,534. Little girl’s dress. 
the back, where Sizes 4 to 8 years. 

the placket is finished at the top. 

This is an excellent suit for spring and sum- 
mer house wear 
and combines a 
pretty shirt waist 
and plain skirt. 
Fancy striped or 
figured _percale, 
sateen, cambric 
or lawn is used to 
make the waist, 
while the same or 
different material 
can be used for 
the skirt. A box 
plait is formed in 
front, through 
which button- 
holes are worked 
to close with 
studs or buttons, 
and the back is 
plaited and join- 
ed to a rounded 
yoke that is made 
double, and the 
lower edge is 
worn under the 
skirt. A turn- 
band finishes the 


No 20,530. Woman’s shirt 
waist. Sizes, 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. 

No 20,526. Three-gored 
skirt. Sizes, 22 to 3 inches 
waist measure. 
down collar on a standing 
neck. 

In ordering these patterns be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and the number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this of- 
fice, and enclose 10c for each pattern. Full 
directions how to cutand fit the garments, 
and the number of yards of material required, 
are sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly and give their full 
name and address. 

Only such patterns and sizes as are men- 
tioned in this column can be supplied to our 
readers. Do not call for others. 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 4400 PURE 


Chapping is caused by the removal of oil which is necessary 


to keep the skin supple. 


Those who suffer from this cause 


should use only a mild pure soap like Ivory. 


THe Procter & Gamace Co., Cin’Ti. 




















“A Pretty Octagon Doily. 


JENNIE C. KRATT. 


Materials, spool linen thread No 90, fine cro- 
chet hook, piece of fine linen three inches in 
diameter cut octagon shape. Buttonhole 
stitch the edge closely. 

Ist row—One de in point, ch two, miss 
about tive, one dc in next, repeat around the 
doily having eleven d ec between each point. 

2d row—Une d ec under ch two, one de un- 
der next, repeat around having two d ¢ under 
each corner, ch two. 

3d row—Two s ec under ch two, 
dec, twos c under next ch two. 
around. For scallop: First row, one s ¢ in 
fourteenth s c from corner dc, ch six, miss 
five sc, one s cin next, ch four, miss seven, 
one scCin next, ch one, turn. Second row, 
twelve tc under ch six with ch one between 
each, one s c in seven s.c from ch six, ch two, 
miss three, one s cin next, turn. Third row 
two dc under each ch one around the sceal- 
lops, ch three, miss five, one sec in next, ch 
four, turn. Fourth row, miss three d ec, one 
s cin next, ch four, miss three, one s ec in 
next, * ch eight, one scin same, ch four, 
miss three, one s ¢c in next, ch four, miss 
three, one sc in next, repeat from * mak- 
ing eight chains of four stitches and three 
chains of eight stitches around the scallop. 
Miss three, one s cin next. Fifth row, tive 
sc under ch four, five s ¢ under next, clifour, 
thirteen s c under ch eight, fives ¢ under ch 
four, continue in this way around the scal- 
lop, repeat from first row for each scallop, 
press carefully with a warm iron. 


one s c in 
continue 


Suggestions for a garment in which women 








GeaeD fis RINGS 
(IS9oH FOR {O CENTS 


Stk Leap Year (1896) Rings we warrant 952-1000 
Sterling Silver, worth one dollar each. To introduce 
our creat illustrated ¢ atalogue of Jewelry. We will 
send asample to any person in the United States for 
TEN CENTS, postage stamps taken. Send a piece 
of paper size of your finger, Addre 3 = YNN & €O,, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Cri oxen 


of Yur 
may be changed—made beautiful atsmall cost. 


tls 
NEW WALL PAPERS 


—all grades—W% less than common prices. 
Samples and guide to pupering, FRE e Describe rooms and 
State | you want to par. Paper hanger’s outfit complete, $L 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 








ean do outdoor work are coming in already, 
and much interest is manifested. A prize of 
$5 will be awarded that garment or costume 
which receives a majority of votes. The de- 
scriptions will be printed from week to week, 
and after the best have appeared,we will have 
a postal card vote. The contest closes on 
April 1, at which time the suggestions must 
all be in. The vote will come later in the 
season. Full particulars in the issue of 
Feb 22. 

Two Mops, a dry one to wipe the floor, will 
save the hands. 


A BEAUTIFUL OCTAGON DOILY 












PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


Baby Love. 


LYDIA A. SMITH. 
Two golden brown eyes has my darling, 
That lovingly look into mine, 
Reminding me often of sunsets 
Far off in some strange southern clime, 
With the glints of the gold and the amber 
Far down in the depths of their deep. 
L often sit watching their suns set 
With the closing of eyelids in sleep. 
My bonny, bright blossom, my Donald, 
I pressed to my bosom to-day 
And cried in my rapture, ‘‘Oh, darling, 
How much do you love me? Oh say!’ 
He waived a moment in silence, 
Then answered with voice full of glee, 
“Jf tnis house was big as all heaven, 
That’s how much I love you, you see?’’ 


For the Bow-Legged Child. 


CLARA SENSIBAUGH EVERTS. 





If the child is still wearing nursery napkins 
they should be at once removed and drawers 
substituted, for the heavy,bulky napkins that 
so many mothers use in the hopes of keeping 
the child’s clothing dry are a fruitfulzcause of 
bow legs, crowding, as they do, the tender 
little limbs apart. As the child grows and fol- 
lows its natural inclination to put its feet to- 
gether, the limbs grow rounded or bowed. 
Therefore, before anything can be done to 
effect acure the must be removed. 
Procure a pair of comfortable easy-fitting, 
moderately heavy shoes, and have a shoemak- 
er put on one extra thickness of sole leather 
on the outer part of each shoe sole, that is, on 
the right side of the right shoe and the left 
side of the left shoe, and extending about half 
way of the sole of the shoe. This will raise 
the outer side of the foot a little, which will 
naturally tend toward = straightening the 
knees. Then on the inside of ankle—that is 
on the left side of the ankle of the right shoe 
and the right side of the left shoe, extending 
from the sole to the top of the shoe—have a 
piece of the heaviest sole leather about one 
inch wide, stitched on. This will prevent the 
ankles from turnirg and cause the child to 
step firmly, yet in such a way as to straight- 
en the knee. 

In ordinary cases this ought 
ina few wonths, but after 
months’ steady treatment, never allowing the 
child to its weight upon its feet with- 
out the support afforded by these shoes,if there 
is not a very decided improvement,a physician 
of experience in such matters should be con- 
sulted, as the child will probably need a brace 
extending from ankle to hip. But ordinary 
cases of bow legs will succumb to the forego- 
ing treatment. 


cause 


to effect a cure 
three or four 


bear 


= _ 
Presents for the New Baby. 
MARY 8S. STELSON. 


Relatives and friends of the new baby often 


like to greet the little stranger with a gift of 
some kind. Rich uncles and grandparents 
may give it silver cups and christening 


bowls, but they may not prove any more ac- 
ceptable to the little midge than a bunch of 
the bright paper balls made by the poor 
cousin. 

These balls are made of tissue® paper, sev- 
eral different colors being used. Cut circular 
pieces three or four inches in diameter. With 
the scissors clip a fringe an inch or so in 
depth around each circle, place a tuft of cot- 
ton in the center of each, tie up, fasten strips 
ofthe paper to each ball, using different 
lengths, from 6 to 10 inches, fasten the oppo- 
Site ends of strips to a bow of the paper, and 
tack this to a small gilded stick two or three 
feet long. This stick is to be fastened to the 
foot of baby’s cradle and will furnish amuse- 
ment by the hour. The balls may be made of 
bright pieces of silk and suspended by nar- 
Tow ribbons. Something similar is made of 
three or four small pill boxes, in each of 
which are a few peas or shot. The boxes are 
covered with diferent colored zephyrs, made 
by knitting on two needles large enough 
Pieces to cover, and sewing up like a bag. Six 
#-inch lengths of each color of zephyr are 
drawn through a bone ring, braided together 
for 5 inches, tied and then braided separately 


and fastened to the boxes of the same color. 

A present which would not be apt to be du- 
plicated would be a small hammock for 
weighing baby and for a swing. It could be 
suspended over the bed in case of tumbles. I 
have read of making them of half-inch ribbon, 
instead of cord, pinning the lengths to run 
one way to the bed, while the opposite ones 
are run in, knotting where they crossed. A 
tape measure for measuring baby may be 
made of ribbon, tying a bow at one end and 
cutting the other V-shaped. <A yard could be 
marked off into inches, going over the mark- 
ing with paint or gilding. On the other side 
some quotations or good wish for baby might 
be done in gilt lettering. <A little pillow with 
two or three extra would be a good 
present. The cases should be of fine material 
and may be plainly finished with hemstitch- 
ing or may be elaborate with drawn work or 
lace. A baby book in which the chronicles 
of said baby may be written, would be fine if 
the mother had the leisure to jot down all the 
sinall happenings of the first years of its life. 

Powder boxes which come with sifters in 
the top could be made into daintier gifts by 
covering with china silk or embroidered lin- 
en. I once heard of a young lady who sent 
her sister’s first-born a ‘‘paddle-whack,’’ as 
she called it. It was a paddle with a long 
handle, on the end of wiich was an enormous 
bow of ribbon. It was painted white and on 
one side was the following appropriate prov- 
erb, ‘‘Train up a child in the way he should 
Zo, ete. 


cases 


See 
Kindergarten Principles in Sunday School.— 
Of the many changes and improvements made 
in Sunday schools in the past few years, per- 
haps the most important is the introduction 


of kindergarten principles in the primary 
classes. These classes are made up of chil- 
dren ranging from four to eight years of age 


and are called Sunday school kindergartens. 
The term kindergarten in this connection 
does not mean that the same methods of the 
everyday kindergarten are used, but simply 
that the kindergarten principles are applied 


in teaching children of the kindergarten age. 
The little folks come each week to these 


classes and have a happy time singing sacred 
songs and listening to Bible stories told with 


the aid of a sand table and models of the 
buildings and utensils spoken of in Bible 
history. Teachers everywhere seem to real- 


ize the necessity for materials to hold the at- 
tention of young children, and the demand 
for these Sunday school models has increased 
so rapidly that the concern which makes 
them is doing a lively business in this line 
alone. This includes models of the table, 
water jar, mill, gate, the tomb with its roll- 
ing stone, and the book or roll with the 23d 
Psalin printed in Hebrew. 





Teaching Vulgarity.—The number of parents 
who use slang and irreverent expressions in 
the presence of their children is surprising. 
They do not seem to realize the harm they are 
doing the little ones, who are sure to follow 
their elders’ example and appropriate to 
themselves such exclamations as ‘“‘Rats,’’’ 
‘Gracious,’’ and the like. 

as 

When Eggs Are Cheap and abundant, wash 
the shells before breaking them. When you 
have a quantity, dry them, crush them fine, 
beat half a dozen eggs and stir them into the 
shells, spread, dry quickly, put into a thin 
cloth, and hangin a very dry place (on a 
hook near the kitchen stove). When eggs 
are scarce and high, use a tablespoonful of 
this to settle coffee. Pour over it a little cold 
water and let stand over night, or half an 
hour before wanted. 

Commence in good 
as nearly whole as 


season to save eggshells 
possible, to be used in 


making Easter gifts. Setin a box of sand 
and filled with good soil, eggshells are nice 
receptacles in which to start plants in the 


sprihg. 

An egg in a bottle is a great curiosity to 
the uninitiated. Soak an egg in strong cider 
vinegar till the shell softens, and it will bear 
sufficient pressure to be gently forced length- 
wise into a wide-mouthed bottle. Pour cold 
water over the egg repeatedly and it will re 
sume its natural shape and color.—[Sarah B. 
Wilcox. 
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WHAT HEADACHE IS. 


The Danger Signal that Nature 
Gives to Women. 





it Signifies That Serious Female Trouble 
, Is Imminent. 


Most female diseases manifest their 
presence by a headache. + 

When a dull heavy ache in the head 
is accompanied by disordered stomach, 
bad taste in the mouth, dull 
eyes, pains F tee in back and 
groins, lassi We, tude, nervous- 
ness, despon <, 29, deney and ir- 
regularity, 










it is time 
to locate the 
trouble and 
remove it. 
We will tell 
you right 
now thatthe 
symptoms 
indicate posi- 
tively that 
serious womb 
trouble is imminent. 

Don’t let this fearful disease get 
youinitspower. If youare uncertain, 
write to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., 
giving full symptoms. Your letter will 
acted upon and answered by 
your own sex, and without 





be read, 
one of 
charge. 


Note Mrs. Snyder’s letter to Mrs. 
Pinkham. 


‘* Before taking your remedies, day 
after day I would read the testimonials 
of women who had been cured by the 
use of your Vegetable Compound. 

‘* At last I decided to write and tell 
you my condition. 

‘*T had been examined by physicians 
who told me that my womb was 
very large and prolapsed, and also 
said there was a growth on the 
inside of the womb that must be cut 
out; menstruations were so painful 
that I suffered for three days of every 











month, and it was impossible 
to get any rest. For two 
months I used Lydia 
E. Pink ham’s Veg- 
etable Compound, 


Blood Puri- 
fier and 
Sanative 

Wash, and 

now lam 
entirely 
cured. I had 
suffered nine 
years, thinking 
there was no 
cure for me, and it only 
took five bottles of your remedies to 
cure me.”—Mrs. L. SNYDER, Trenton 

Junction, N. J. 
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ing one cent in advance. We pay freight. Buy from 
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Farmers’ Daughters— VII. 














MISS VERMONT. 


Taik Around the Table. 


What Flowers to Have.—If Ellen Darby had 
asked what varieties of flowers she should not 
have, it would have been easier to answer. 
Let me advise her to get by all means a _ col- 
lection of gladioluses, which she can buy from 
30 to T5e a dozen from several reliable florists. 
She probably never realized how much pleas- 
ure and exquisite bloom she might have from 
i collection of ever-blooming roses. She can 
get from 12 to 25 unnamed roses of all shades 
for 31. Cannas are tropical in appearance and 
some of them have grand blossoms. The roses 
can be lifted after the leaves have fallen, and 
set closely in a box with dirt pressed around 
the roots, and watered perhaps once through 
the winter. The box isto be kept in a dark 
cellar safe from frost, but not too dry or warm. 
| Rufus. 

Herbs, Fruit and a Change.—|[ Mollie 
Dearest’s ideas about roots and herbs; if there 
were more simple remedies used, there would 
be less need of a doctor. In simple cases 
there are many foods which are better than 
drugs. Onions fried or stewed are good for 
acold. If croup is threatened, an inhalation 
of tar smoke is excellent. Children and peo- 
ple of weak digestion should avoid cake and 
rich pastry; ripe fruit of all kinds is much 
better than candy, much of which is very 
unwholesome, to say the least. Does any- 
one know of what use Solomon’s seal is? A 
great many foiks would be greatly benefited 
by a change of scenery and of occupation for 
a little while, after which they could come 
back and take up their burden of life where 
they left it, feeling much rested and _ better 
able to perform their daily duties.—| Mrs 
Brooks. 


like 


Home Culture Reading Clubs.—I trust tliat 
Elliott’s articles describing Home Culture 
clubs will bear much fruit. It is the practical 
carrying out of a plan which had lain very 
near iny heart for many years. When similar 
clubs were proposed for the Tablers, I was 
much surprised that Judge should discover 
that many could not obtain books readily, not 
being near free libraries. I believe there are 
comparatively few towns in my own state 
now that do not nave them, state aid being 
accorded any town desirous of starting one. 
But if books can be procured as described by 
Elliott, I hope clubs to use thein will be 
many. Very little formal organization beyond 
appointing some one to do the necessary cor- 
responding would be needed. A reading club 
of which [am a member has absolutely no or- 
ganization, not an ofticer, nora name. We 
meet at the same place, the rectory, on every 
Tuesday afernoon, from early October till the 
last of June. Wedo not even ring the bell. 
We simply walk in, leave our wraps in the 
hall, and pass into the library. Ten minutes 
for greetings and allowances for late arrivals, 
and then we read 10 minutes apiece for two 
hours. We carry our work, useful or fancy, 
as we please, and have found from 3to 5 o’- 
clock to be desirable hours. Just think of 
the amount of solid reading that club has 
done in its 15 years of existence! We make 
side excursions into magazine articles or oth- 
er things bearing upon the subject in hand. 
For instance, we are now reading Mahaffy’s 


Social Lifein Greece. In connection we have 
read portions of the Odyssey,something about 
Thucydides and at the last meeting Plato’s 
Phedo, being the conversation of Socrates 
and the friends who surrounded him in his 
last hours. We have bought our books, getting 
them in paper cover whenever possible, and 
in other cases getting a reduction on account 
of the number needed. 

But if this expense need not be incurred by 
Home Culture clubs, there would seem to be 
no reason why any neighborhood might not 
start one. Iespecially hope the number of 
boys who take up ornithology will be largely 
increased. And as for history, that of any 
country or any epoch, including fiction and 
poetry,no one knows its delights who has not 
tried it. Butif I once mount my favorite 
hobby of history and historical fiction, espe- 
cially for boys, I shall never stop. But do try 
it for yourselves.—[{H. Annette Poole. 

Justice for Producers.—Yes, order is heav- 
en’s first law, and what a pity that same law 
does not rule on earth, so that we miglhit have 
a reign of justice for the producers. Then we 
would not have half so many marrying for 
money or poor girls marrying for a home, and 
of poor girls loved but rejected because of 
poverty, the after consequences of all being 
divorce or desertion. Some of our Tablers 
in discussing this subject want the good time 
now, while for others the *‘sweet by and by’’ 
will do.—| Iris. 


The More Music the Better.—I think there 
is one thing lacking in F. H. Richardson’s 
make-up. ‘‘Musical genius, more than any 
other, manifests itself almost at birth. It is, 
as it were, almost an extra sense. Those 
who have it have it at birth, those who have 
it not, never gain it.’” Musical culture cannot 
be overdone. I would ask F. H. Richardson 
if he ever heard any good music.—I mean 
high-grade music, by the best composers? 
In the degree that you study music, becoming 
better acquainted with it every day, just in 
that degree will you enjoy it. If you are a 
lover of music, as you say you are, wouldn’t 
you enjoy it better if you could play some of 
the higher-grade music—taking it as a matter 
of course thatif you could play you could 
understand it—than if you played some ‘‘sim- 
ple ballad?’’ Take those who have had no 
education in music, play some high-grade mu- 
sic, and they do not enjoy it, nor understand 
it. Play them Yankee Doodle and they will 
enjoy it as much as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. On the other hand, take those 
who have had the best musical edueation, and 
though they will enjoy the simple melodies, 
they will go into raptures over Mendelssohn’s 
Song without words. While I enjoy simple 
melodies I get ten times more enjoyment out 
of the so-called high-grade music. While you 
ean only enjoy the easy music, the with 
even a three vears’ course can enjoy and un- 
derstand just that much more. If a little mu- 
sic is good, more is better.—| Mary. 


one 


Experiences Differ.—And if not divorce, what 
then, Sister Evangeline? Would youn advise 
the separation without divorce, giving the 
same freedom to each party as the bachelors 
and spinsters enjoy, when existence under 
the same roof has become an impossibility? 
Or would you prefer the Elijah Lombard 
methods of inhuman treatment and overwork 
for the weaker sex, till death brings the de- 
sirable change? Facts are stubborn: things 
and oftentimes irremediable, and it is much 
easier to say what one ought not to do, than 
to advise what is best to do. Spinsters may 
not have had any experience that would influ- 
ence their opinion on either side of the ques- 
tron. Perhaps if they had they would not de- 
clare with such strong emphasis that divorce 
isa sacrilege! Life’s experiences differ so 
widely that we can none of us say what we 
would do until placed in like circumstances. 
‘‘Judge not, that ye be not judged.’’ Does 
anyone believe that women prefer to work as 
bread winners and thus rob their hushands of 
the manly responsibility of supporting thein? 
Necessity compels many women to be both 
bread winners and home makers, and they 
are not of the type of sv-called new women, 
nor bachelor gir's.—/ Keziah. 


Farmers Should Combine.—Hitty’s problem 
is not hard to solve, as no farmer could afford 
to pay a 10-dollar man $20 or $25 per month 
at any time. It would simply be impossible 
for him to do so. I believe in paying for value 
received, and if a hired man’s brains and la- 
bor are worth that amount, then the farmer 
will find his profit there too. It strikes me 
that if the farmers as a whole would only 
combine more than they do for the purpose of 
obtaining a better price for their produce, it 
would do them more good than expending 
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all their surplus energy in railing at the hired 
man. Almost all other trades have their yp. 
ions and means of defense, but the farmer has 
practically nothing and has to let his stug go 
at whatever the middlemen choose to offer 
Certain it is that there is along distance be- 
tween what the farmer receives at the farm 
for what he raises and that paid by the eon. 
sumer in the cities. The middlemen and milk 
contractors make a good living at the farm. 
er’s expense and put money in the bank be. 
sides. It will pay the farmer to do lots of 
thinking here, and then after everything ig 
ripe, some Moses will lead him out of the 
wilderness of small prices into a land flow. 
ing with just returns for their labor.—[ Bache. 
lor of Cordaville. ' 


Asked and Answered.—In reply to C. Brown, 
we have not the name of the New York phy- 
sician who was quoted as having discovered 
a successful remedy for cancer. The failure 
of his preparation to secure recognition of the 
profession throughout the country would 
seem to bring its value into question. 
and 


Does any one know of a good reliable 


cure for frozen feet?—|{ Dolt. 





For Country’s Sake, 


AN INDIAN FIGHTER SUFFERS 
AGONIES FROM DISEASE. 


He Was in the Battle with the Apaches when 
Geronimo Was Captured. 
From the Press, New York Cit 

Worn with the the 
frontier, and poisoned by the continual drinking 
of alkali water, Joseph Flegauf returned to Phila- 
delphia eight years ago, broken down in health 
and unable to do any work. 

He had served five years with the Ninth United 
States Infantry in many a desperate fight with the 
Indians in Arizona and other frontier 
had won an enviable record. 
when Geronimo, the famous chief of the Apaches, 
was captured, Mr. Flegauf was among the brave 
soldiers who, forgetful of everything but duty, 


exposure of army life on 


states, and 
In the fierce conflict 


charged upon the hostile Indians. 

Life the sent to an untimely death 
many soldiers a red- 
skin’s bullet or arrow, and Mr Flegauf came near 
as that. A long time befo 
seriously ill, 


on plains 


who were never touched by 


re his time 
stuck 


was 


such afate 
was out he was taken but he 
post until 
finally given to him. 

When he 
fighter was 
and for three weeks he lay desperately illina 
hospital. He felt dizzy, and his stomach felt asif 
it had dried These accom- 
panied by bloody dysentery, which no medicine 


to his an honorable discharge 


Indian 


skin and bones, 


reached the 


Philadelphia, 


scarcely more than 


up. symptoms were 


seemed to relieve. 

Aiter two years of suffering, Mr Flegauf came 
to New York and was treated by several physi- 
cians. These did not agree, some calling his dis- 
ease catarrh of the stomach, and others chronic 
diarrhex. 

In speaking to a reporter about his illness, Mr 
Flegauf said the doctors helped him, but, with all 
the money he spent for advice and medicine, he 
was able to work only asmall part of the time. 
Since moving to his present home, No 517 West 
Forty-second Street, in New York, about a year 
ago, Mr Flegauf has been so ill that his voice and 
hearing almostleft him. 

Then ail medicines failed, and the sick man had 
little hope of recovery. At this critical time Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People were recom- 
mended to Mr Flegauf, and, almost as a last hope, 
he began taking them. 

“The beneficial effect of the medicine was felt 
at once,” Mr Flegauf told the reporter, “and before 
I had taken a box I began to eat with relish. 
Three boxes made .ne so much better that I began 
work and have been able to keep at it since, for 
five months.” 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are not & 
patent medicine in the sense that name implies. 
They were first compounded as a prescription and 
used as such in general practice by an eminent 
physician. So great was their efficacy that it was 
deemed wise to place them within the reach of all. 
They are now manufactured by the Dr Williams 
Medicine company, Schenectady, N Y, and are 
sold in boxes (never in loose form by the dozen or 
hundred, and the public are cautioned against 
numerous imitations sold in this shape) at 50 cents 
a box, or six boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all 
druggists or direct by mail from Dr Williams 
Medicine company. 


—~We wish to employ.a few 

A DAY irish MEN and WOMEN 
=—_-;:€ With a littie enterprise, 10 
sell Climax Dish Washers and Self- 

heating Flatirons. 

ties. One agent cleared $20 every day 


$10 A DAY for the right par 
for six montlit. 

Permanent position in town, city or country. 9 

chance. Address CLIMAX MFG. CO., Columbus, 
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